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}PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


“Portrait of America” 


ASICALLY SOUND, and revealing far more realistic prepara- 
B tion than its recent good-will exhibition for our English 
allies, is the plan just announced by Artists for Victory for 
a collaborative exhibition with the Pepsi-Cola Company to 
present the “Portrait of America.” Judging from the pros- 
pectus, which bluntly admits that industry is rapidly. becom- 
ing one of the most important patrons of living art in 
America, the proposed exhibition has all the attributes neces- 
sary for the mutual aggrandizement of both art and industry. 
Commercially speaking, the objective is to sell Pepsi-Cola 
through the medium of 500,000 calendars in 1945; aesthe- 
tically speaking, the correlative objective is to spread appre- 
ciation of good art through the medium of 6,000,000 repro- 
ductions of the best our artists can produce. A very generous 
purse of $11,000 will be split among the twelve winning 
artists. 

Unlike George Washington Hill who has succeeded only 
in producing a pseudo-commercial monstrosity commonly 
known as the “Lucky Strike School,” the president of Pepsi- 
Cola has wisely left the question of art entirely in the hands 
of the artists and their own critics. In turn, the artists are 
on their honor to give their best efforts toward the creation 
of fine works of art for their industrial patron—paintings 
which would revolutionize that dreary, bastard by-product of 
pot-boiling known as “calendar art.” 

The initial impulse for this constructive program came 
from Emily Genauer, art critic of the New York World Tele- 
gram. In speaking of the low level of most business ventures 
into the field of art, Miss Genauer said: “If the company, to 
sell more of its product, commissioned artists of reputation 
to execute their ads, that’s its own affair. If the artists, for 
the extra money, painted such banality to order, that’s their 
own affair too. But for the whole venture to be promoted as 
a generous gesture toward American art by an industrial or- 
ganization, and to represent this to the millions of persons 
who see the results as high caliber American art, is to do both 
art and the people a disservice.” 

A few days after this column appeared, the president of 
Pepsi-Cola phoned Miss Genauer, and the present program 
was initiated. Only one thing stands between it and success— 
the good or bad judgment of the separate jury which will 
select the twelve winners. Fortunately, Artists for Victory 
leaves naming of these judges to further consideration. The 
prospectus says: “From the 150 paintings selected for exhi- 
bition, twelve will be chosen by a separate jury of awards 
to consist chiefly of artists, also of museum directors, and 
art critics.” 

In the past, Artists for Victory has been peculiarly unlucky 
with its juries. At its first big show, at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1942, a jury of museum directors picked the pur- 
chase winners very badly; more recently, a jury of artists 
for the American-British Exhibition showed themselves poor 
judges of both their own and other artists’ work. Now, it 
might be a good idea to give the critics a chance. Such an 
assignment would reverse the customary role of the critic. 
Instead of having hind-sight, he would have to exercise fore- 
sight, and in this particular case the importance of the event 
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should prevail upon him to forsake temporarily his profes- 
sional privilege of judging a fact after the act. This time the 
public will have final say, and the critics should be willing 
to accept the challenge. 


Abstraction Rampant 


ee ALDEN JEWELL, the Times man, put it most aptly 
in this cogent paragraph: “Abstraction, after gathering 
its forces for some time, and making sporadic forays, achieved 
last week in Fifty-Seventh Street what must be called a mass 
invasion. Whether the public at large has yet decided to 
accept this art form, we may doubt. Such acceptance comes 
slowly. But a tingle of excitement ran through the art world 
itself. The invasion for which our abstractionists are respon- 
sible seems to have met with no organized opposition.” 

In true Times tradition, Eddie Jewell’s statement was born 
of considered judgment. Consequently, readers of this issue 
of the Dicest, particularly those of conservative leanings, 
will probably feel that the decade of the 1920’s has returned 
—following with rather embarrassing abruptness the swing 
of the art pendulum toward the right during the past three 
or four years. Perhaps, and this is just a guess, the underlying 
cause behind this present wave of modernism is the infiltra- 
tion of Europe’s refugees into the cultural life of America, 
bringing with them an international taste in aesthetics and 
a conditioned desire for ownership. And the Dicest, reflect- 
ing as usual the true trends of art activities, takes on a more 
modern complexion this issue. 

Thus, in this issue the readers have Mark Tobey, an original 
from Seattle; Julio de Diego, who combines the modern idiom 
with personal fantasy; George L. K. Morris, abstractionist 
brother of New York’s civic leader, Newbold Morris; Fernand 
Léger, abstracting nature’s forms; Juan Gris in a retrospec- 
tive; J. M. Hanson, with weighty muralesque figures; Walter 
Houmere; the modern artists of Cuba; a theme show on Ivory 
Black in Modern Painting; the annual conclave of the Ameri- 
can Abstract Artists; and the revival of the Armory Show, 
the beginning of it all, in Cincinnati. Last issue we had Jean 
Hélion, Jean Lurgat, Hans Hofmann, Louis Schanker, Mario 
Carreno, Franz Rederer, veteran Abraham Walkowitz, and 
newcomer Calvin Albert. Next issue there will be others. 

It’s all very exciting, but at the same time confusing. Is 
this a war-inspired recrudescence of ultra-modernism, which 
attained its peak with and following the last war? Or is it 
a deeper current of international thinking, world politics 
and broken barriers? Is art, once again, casting its prophetic 
shadow ahead of coming events, or is this merely a reaction 
against nationalism and will it, in turn, breed its own counter- 
revolt as creative artists continue to seek artistic independence 
—and our European visitors return home after the peace? 

These are questions best left to the future. Even the mu- 
seums, designed to function as guides along the torturous 
aesthetic trails, fail to furnish guidance. As their paths cross 
to our confusion, the same names appear simultaneously 
on the purchase lists of the Modern, the Whitney and 
the Metropolitan—and the once impregnable National Acad- 
emy only adds to our bewilderment by electing John Marin, 
famous modernist, to associate membership. After that, one 
can almost visualize Pablo Picasso as Hobart Nichols’ house- 
guest, if he ever comes to America. 


* * * 


As a result of the editorial last issue on “Teachers versus 
Artists,” numerous letters have come into the Dicest office 
pertaining to this vital question—whether art in our public 
schools should be taught by teachers who know little about 
art production, or artists who know little about educational 
formule. The April 15 Dicest will carry pertinent excerpts 
from these controversial letters. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Maude Riley Thanked 

Sm: I have just read Maude Riley’s 
courageous article on the American-Brit- 
ish Good Will art exhibition in this morn- 
ing’s Dicest. I do think she should be 
thanked by all artists for her remarks. 

Artists have little means to voice their 
feelings, so when somebody in her position 
comes out with so stirring a call for fair 
play and denunciation of what puts Amer- 
ican artists in a bad light abroad, it is 
certainly an attitude to be commended, 
and I join the many who feel gratitude 
to Miss Riley for her courage. 

Nura, New York City. 

Ditto 


Sm: I was glad that at least one of the 
critics gave us the truth about the Artists 
for Victory “good-will” show. Such exhibi- 
tions are how to lose friends and alienate 
allies. 

—GEORGE L. WHITESIDE, New York. 


“WPA—RIP” 

Sir: In reference to the article “WPA- 
RIP” in the American Artists Professional 
League section of the March 15 Dicgst, I 
should like to say that I consider this 
article in rather shocking bad taste to 
exault so and gloat over the discomfiture 
of fellow artists. I think Mr. Albert T. 
Reid’s attitude towards the Federal Art 
Project is wrong, for this endeavor brought 
something new, fresh, vital and valuable 
to American art and by no means was 
all of the art work relegated to the junk 
heap. Many paintings were allocated to 
museums, schools, city halls and other 
public institutions. 

If Mr. Reid is worried about “the dig- 
nity of American art,” I should like to 
point out to him that he would obtain 
such dignity by refraining from making 
loose, prejudiced and hysterical state- 
ments in his column in the DIGEST. 

—LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN, (A. N. A.), 
Dorcester, Mass. 


We Are Sorry 

Sir: The Dicest seems to have achieved 
something of a journalistic record, when 
in the news article about Mr. Singer it 
succeeds in making three errors in one 
sentence. It says, “according to Mr. Wil- 
liam Howard .. . only sparce (sic) news 
of Singer has come out of Europe since 
the Germans invaded Norway.” 

Mr. Howard whose name was Arthur 
P. Howard and not William, (2) must 
supply the DIGEST with information from 
the spirit world since he has been dead 
for some time and (3) according to avail- 
able dictionaries, even news from such a 
source would be spelled sparse. 

—JOHN Howarp ALLEN, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 


Ep.: The Dicest did not state Mr. How- 
ard was either living or dead. We merely 
quoted what he said a few weeks before 
his death. 


Hofmann and Pollock 

Sir: The Dicest of March 15 says in an 
article about my exhibition at the Art of 
This Century that Jackson Pollock was 
a student of mine. That is not right. His 
approach and mine are fundamentally, 
diametrically opposed. Otherwise, we have 
in common only the same landlord: Sail- 
ors Snug Harbor and the appreciation for 
a very good time and good painting. Per- 
haps you will have the kindness to cor- 


.rect your statement. 


—Hans HerMANn, New York. 
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Boxers: JOE Brown. Barnett Prize 


National Academy Presents Its Annual Exhibition for 118th Time 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY’S 118th annual 
exhibition, which is now open, would 
be a consoling event for Charles Lamb, 
who in one of his most delightful poems 
mourns the fact that he can no longer 
find “the old, familiar faces.” For it is 
the first impression of this large show- 
ing that there are many of these old, 
familiar faces, that. is, the majority of 
the artists are so well known and so 
characteristically represented that one 


does not need to consult a listing to 
place the work. It is true that closer 
examination reveals many entrants out- 
side the Academy fold, even among the 
prize winners, who speak quite another 
language than the accustomed one of 
conventional expression. 

Figure pieces and portraits balance 
rather evenly with landscapes; still lifes 
and flower canvases are decidedly in 
the minority. Luaxuriance, by Maud M. 


River at Wilson’s Mill: Cart GAERTNER. Altman Landscape Prize 
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Mason, deserves its title in its opulence 
of color and forms; Flower Arrange- 
ments, by Ben Soloway, a large, hand- 
some canvas with sweeping rhythms, 
Lilies with Morning Star by Alice 
Sundt Motts, and Dawn Winds by Ken- 
neth Bates, were especially noticed 
among the flower pieces. 

Prize winning pictures are always 
debatable ground. Robert Philipp’s 
Clark Prize, Seated Nude, would never 
get my vote; it is too slick. Noel with 
Violin ,(Proctor) by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, is topnotch. Ruth with Cats (3rd 
Hallgarten) by Paul Clemens is bril- 
liant brushwork and delicate harmony 
ef color, but rather slight. Ivan L. Al- 
bright’s The Lineman (Altman) is ac- 
tually colossal (to borrow the epithet 
of another form of art) and deserves 
its inclusion. I should, also, cast a vote 
for My Better Half (Obrig) by Douglas 
Gorsline—this is its second prize-win- 
ning adventure. Boxers by Joe Brown 
(Barnett) achieves the difficult feat of 
suggesting movement as well as power 
in its tense figures. William Thon’s Sea 
Gulls (Palmer) creates a romantic 
mood, ably sustained by consonant col- 
or. Jon Corbino’s The Family (Saltus 
Medal) affirms its success at his recent 
one-man show. Among the honorable 
mentions, Sidewalk Market by Louis 
Bosa, is an outstanding performance. 

There are excellent portraits and a 
large number of meretricious ones. Eliot 
Clark by H. L. Hildebrandt, direct and 
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Ruth With Cat: Paut CLEMENS 
Awarded 3rd Halgarten Prize 


simplified, possesses an astonishing vi- 
tality. Luigi Lucioni’s Elizabeth, for all 
its cool impeccable presentment, sug- 
gests a richness of life. Capt. Robert D. 
Herbert by Sidney Dickinson is striking 
characterization enhanced by skilful 
arrangement. Jean MacLane’s blonde 
child, Hily; Randall Davey’s Portrait 
of a Young Woman; Robert Jeffers, 
Poet by Howard E. Smith; Alexander 
Aldrich by Lydia Field Emmett and 
the portrait of Mrs. Wayman Adams 
by Jere Wickwire were especially noted. 

Among the figure pieces, Resting by 
Isabel Bishop, solid in forms and deci- 
sively modeled, escapes the nebulous- 
ness of much of her recent figure work. 
Hilde B. Kayn’s Homeless attains poig- 
nance without any theatrical over em- 
phasis. George Elmer Browne’s color- 
ful Lady of Lisbon fairly exudes vitality 
from the canvas. The crowded, yet har- 
moniously composed figures of City Bus 
by James Carlin; the embodied power 
of Wood Chopper by Louis Jambor; 
and canvases by Leon Kroll, Eugene 
Higgins and Guy Pene du Bois must go 
on record. 

Landscapes, many with figures, ma- 
rines and city scenes include noteworthy 
works. Marvin Cone’s stark yet arrest- 
ing Two Barns; Jay Connaway’s In- 
domitable' Tree, battling victorious 
against the winds of the sea; Eliot 
Clark’s almost convulsive Storm Winds; 
the absorbed figures of Grabach’s Vil- 
lage Harmony set against a background 
of city buildings; the fine organization of 
The Sisters by John C. Pellew and can- 
vases by Alfred S. Mira, Alfred Sievan, 
Paul Westcott, Charles Harsanyi, Leon 
Dabo, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Sol Wil- 
son, Milton W. Holm, Kenneth How, 
Waldo Pierce, Lada Hlavka and Gordon 
Grant all made impression. 

The sculpture has a gallery of its 
own—a good arrangement—as well as 
being scattered through the other gal- 
leries. There is not much of great in- 
terest, although some excellent portrai- 
ture is shown and a large number of 
delightful animal pieces. A small head 
by Max Kalish of Louis Kronberg is a 
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vivid likeness, a remarkable seizure of 
personality. Dr. Hu Shih by Gustave J. 
Noback; Portrait Bust by Cecil How- 
ard; Seated Girl by Doris Caesar; 
Alicia by Margaret Cresson and Ivan 
Olinsky by Stuart Benson are notable 
portraits. Among the animal sculptures, 
pieces by Norman Foster, Margaret B. 
Trimble, James L. Clark, Vasileos Kap- 
ousouz, Beonne Boronda, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington and Cornelia Chapin are 
all the work of gifted anamaliers. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Lineman: IvAN L. ALBRIGHT 


Somes Sound: CaRrRo.u S. Tyson 
Awarded Carnegie Prize 


National Academy 
118th Annual Prize Winners 
CLARKE—Robert Philipp (A.N.A.), for 
Seated Nude. 

ist HALGARTEN—Louis Di 
for Ladies Invited. 

2ND HALGARTEN—Peter Cook, for 
Weeds and Corn. 

3rD HALGARTEN—Paul Clemens, for 
Ruth With Cat. 

ALTMAN LANDSCAPE—Carl] Gaertner, 
for River at Wilson’s Mill. 

ALTMAN FiGcurE—Ivan L. Albright 
(A.N.A.), for The Lineman. 

SALTUuS MEpDAL—Jon Corbino | 
for The Family. 

SPEYER—Walter Rotan, for Henry. | 


Valentin, 


(N.A.), 


Oxsric—Douglas Gorsline (A.N.A,), 
for My Better Half. 
TRUMAN—Franz J. Kline, for Lehigh 
River. 
CarRNEGIE—Carroll S. Tyson (A.N.A.), | 
for Somes Sound. 
Procror—Gladys Rockmore Davis | 
(A.N.A.), for Noel With Violin. 
BaRNETT—Joe Brown for Bovers. 
Watrous—R. H. Recchia (A.N.A.), 
for Portrait Bust. 
PALMER—William Thon, for Sea! 
Gulls. 
HONORABLE MENTIONS—Louis_ Bosa, | } 
Ivan G. Olinsky, Andrew Winter, 
Walter Farndon. 


Whoops—Sorry! 


The fact that the National Academy's 
three Halgarten and two Altman prizes 
may be given to American-born artists 
only has caused first elation and then 
dejection in the breasts of more than 
one painter. Russian-born Robert 
Brackman and Italian-born Jon Cor 
bino have in the past been notified that 
they had won the coveted awards—only 
to receive apologies for the mistake. 

This time it happened to Italian-born 
Louis Bosa, to whom the jury first 
awarded the Altman prize for landscape 
or genre. After the error had been rec 
tified, his Sidewalk Market was cited 
for honorable mention as consolation. 
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Art and Industry: 
The Right Road 


Tue MARRIAGE of Art and Industry is 
gradually being consummated. An idea 
contained in Emily Genauer’s column 
in the New York World-Telegram last 
December has resulted in the collabora- 
tion of Artists for Victory and the 

“Cola Company in a competition 
to select the Portrait of America. The 
general set-up constitutes a big step 
jn the direction of a harmonious dual 
relationship. This time, Industry pro- 
vides $11,000 and lets Art run the show, 
selecting its own juries and formulating 
its own rules of procedure, 

According to an interesting prospectus: 
“The theme should be interpreted as. 
covering any subject matter that con- 
tributes to presenting a picture of 
present day America and American life 
—the people, the cities, the farms, fac- 
tories, woods and rivers, the flora and 
fauna of the land shown at any season 
of the year.” Although conducted under 
the auspices of Artists for Victory, any 
American artist may submit work. 

A jury composed of Hobart Nichols, 
Rockwell Kent, Fernand Leger, Max 
Weber, Reginald Marsh, Alexander 
Brook, Isabel Bishop, Peter Blume and 
Gifford Beal, will select 150 oil and 
tempera paintings for exhibition. A 
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separate, as yet unnamed Jury of 
lentin, Awards will select twelve prizewinners, 
among which the $11,000 will be dis- 
, for tributed. All twelve will be reproduced 
500,000 times over in full color on the 
s, for 1945 Pepsi-Cola calendars. The paint- 
ings winning the first four awards ($2,- 
ertner, 500 to $1,000 in cash) will become the 
property of the Company. The next 
right eight winners, at $500 each, will re- 
main the property of the artist. All the 
(N.A.), other works exhibited will be available 
for sale without commission. 
onTY. Artists may submit two entries, not 
.N.A.), to exceed 56 inches in height or width 
including the frame, only one of which 
Lehigh | may be included in the show or be 
| § eligible for a prize. 
.N.A.), | Entry cards should be mailed to Art- 
ists for Victory, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, 
Davis| | New York City, by April 21. Entries 
lin. | § will be receivable at Hayes Storage 
ers. | and Packing Service for Portrait of 
.N:A.),| | America Competition, 304 East 61st 
Street, New York, between May 1 and 
r Sea! § 15 (See “Where To Show” page 24). 
After the New York showing next 
Bosa, | {f fall, the exhibition will tour the coun- 
Winter, | - try for a year, being presented by eight 
4 museums in other cities throughout the 
__—! § United States. 
atm Hugh Stix Goes to War 
.n prizes Hugh Stix, president of the Artists 
n artists Gallery in New York, a non-profit-mak- 
ind then § 98 gallery which has started many an 
sre than § 4©tist on a successful career in the arts 
Robert § by affording him a first show, has been 
‘on Cor- § @afted into the Army of the United 
fied that § States. Mr. Stix has conducted the radio 
ds—only § Program, Art in New York, over station 
stake. WNYC for the past year. 
lian-born Mrs. Federica Baer will continue at 
iry first § the Artists Gallery as its director and 
andscape § Frank Kleinholz, artist, will carry on 
yeen rec- § the radio program for Mr. Stix. Art 
-as_ cited § ™ New York is heard every Wednesday 
isolation. § afternoon at 3:30. 
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Nude With Red Hair: GeorcGe BELLOWS 


The Power and Tenderness of Bellows 


TEN PAINTINGS by George Bellows, at 
the Allison Gallery, renew the impres- 
sion that one always receives in view- 
ing the work of this artist—Style is the 
man. It is, indeed, in the case of George 
Bellows; it is his personality that one 
recognizes shaping the character of each 
of these canvases in conformity with 
a nature both forceful and tender, ad- 
venturous and resourceful. 

Tennis Tournament, never previously 
shown, like the version of this subject 
on another canvas, is set against the 
Newport Casino, but it is not the game 
but the spectators who are the persona 
dramatis of this painting. A light, which 
pours across ,the canvas, strikes into 
gold a few branches of a background 
tree, otherwise in shadow, turns the 
lawn into a carpet of emerald velvet 
and illumines a little group of specta- 
tors with such brilliance and _ trans- 
lucency that they become a necklace of 
jeweled figures carelessly strung across 
the greensward. The little pools of 
shadows, the finely differentiated de- 
grees of illumination on faces and gay 
costumes, and the subtle leading of the 
eye to the clubhouse and the radiant 
summer sky above it are all parts of a 
well-considered design that spells pure 
enchantment. 

Quite in contrast is the spirited Both 
Members of This Club, a fight in which 
the powerful, tensed figure of the win- 
ner bends above his exhausted sinking 
opponent whose bloody face and limp 


gestures of defense announce the out- 
come of the contest. Like the Stag at 
Sharkey’s, this is a dynamic picture not 
a mere record of an exciting event. 

There are two single figure pieces. 
One is the much admired Mrs. T. In 
Wine Silk, with its delicate modulation 
of light in the lustrous folds of the rich 
dress and the nobility of the fine, old 
face rising above all this elegance of 
costume and dominating it. The other, 
Nude With Red Hair, a partly draped 
figure, the exquisite flesh tones set 
against an opulence of red and blue 
with a black mantle over one shoulder 
in a felicitous composition. The figure 
is given a sculptural solidity, but, also, 
an easy grace of bodily gesture. The 
hands are eloquent in their refinement 
of modeling, 

Among the landscapes, The Lone 
Tenement, one old dilapidated house 
waiting to be torn down for the build- 
ing of the Queensborough Bridge, re- 
veals the gift of the artist to find a 
poetic content in the most common- 
place of subjects. 

Other landscapes of Woodstock and 
Maine have seized the exact spirit of 
place and emphasized it with the differ- 
ent textures of clouds and foliage and 
contours of land. Not only through pow- 
erful brushwork, but as well through 
a finely perceptive spirit have these 
canvases come into being. The exhibi- 
tion will be held until April 29. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


Landscape, 1912, by Charles Sheeler 
Lent by the Artist 


Sous les Palmiers by 
Paul Gauguin 
Lent by Ralph M. Coe 


BeELow—-Waiter, 1910, by 
Guy Péne du Bois 
Lent by William F. Laporte 


Head of Baudelaire by 
Raymond Duchamp- 
Villon. Anonymous Loan 


BELow—Study in Re- 
pose, by Jo Davidson 
Lent by the Artist 


Morning by Walt Kuhn 
Lent by Samuel Lustgarten 


Woolworth Building. by 
John Marin 
Lent by Mrs. Eugene Meyer 


BELow—George by 
Bernard Karful 
Lent by the Artist 
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Cincinnati Re-Enacts Famous Armory Show 


THE MOST “FAMOUS FIRST” in the an- 
nals of American art was the first ex- 
hibition of modern art ever held in this 
country, “The International Exhibition 
of Modern Art of 1913”, better known 
as “The Armory Show”. This big and 
startling exhibition; of over a thou- 
sand pieces of revolutionary art, was 
held in New York just 31 years ago in 
an armory on Lexington Avenue at 
th Street. The organizers and as- 
semblers, of the paintings, prints and 
sculptures that composed the show, 
were a handful of American artists 
working at home and abroad. To them 
has since gone due credit for the awak- 
ening they gave to the whole considera- 
tion of what modern art was for and 
all about. The Armory show shook 
America to its bones, liberated art 
practices, and started great American 
collections on their way. 

This month, the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum is re-enacting the Armory Show 
in Cincinnati. As far as was possible, 
the Museum re-assembled the paintings 
and sculptures that composed that fam- 
ous show. 

“If snags beset the way of the origi- 
nal organizers of this show, let me say 
that they loomed large in the way of 
{gathering] this retrospective frag- 
ment,” writes Walter H. Siple, direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
While Arthur B. Davies, Walt Kuhn 
and Walter Pach worked “with divine 
enthusiasm” in 1912 and 1913 to wrest 
from European artists, from private 
collections abroad and from dealers, 
works representative of the new modern 
movement in art, the Cincinnati staff 
was up against the large task of trac- 
ing, in the first place, the whereabouts 
of the objects in the 1913 catalog, then 
obtaining the loan of those still in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Siple and his aides worked hard 
for more than a year, but it proved 
impossible to secure many of the ex- 
hibits. Tracers were sent to artists and 
dealers; books and articles were scanned 
for leads on the whereabouts of those 
items not known to be now housed in 
important collections. Some artists ad- 
mitted to having destroyed what they 
had sent to the show. Many pieces are 
known to be in Europe and of those in 
America, a number of collectors re- 
neged on releasing their “treasures.” 


Nevertheless, enough of the famous 
exhibition is shown to give one a reason- 
able facsimile of what Americans, whose 
knowledge of French painting did not 
go beyond the Impressionists and to 
whom the “Abstract-Philosopher artists” 
were bewilderingly strange, were up 
against 30 years ago. The Cincinnati 
exhibition may also give pause to those 
visitors who will become aware, when 
viewing these examples of now thor- 
oughly accepted art, that perhaps they 
are, themselves, still lingering far be- 
hind the times. 

For instance, John Marin has yet to 
be considered with comfort by :nany 
Americans. Marin’s five watercolors of 
the Woolworth Building, numbered 1 
to 5, are shown. Also, Alfred Maurer’s 

ape with Trees, painted in 1910, 
Was secured for re-appearance. But 
last month, an exhibition of Maurer’s 
paintings, shown at the Greenwich, 
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Connecticut, library, was forced from 
the walls by residents of the wealthiest 
city per capita in the U. S., because 
they didn’t understand them and were 
offended. Philadelphians, on the other 
hand, honored their Arthur B. Carles 
in a March exhibition at the Art Alli- 
ance where twenty of his paintings 
were exhibited for the first time. They 
hail him as “the greatest colorist Amer- 
ica has ever produced’. Carles’ In- 
terior is in the Cincinnati show. 

The Europeans represented in Cin- 
cinnati today by the same _ exhibits 
New York saw in 1913, are: Cézanne’s 
La Colline des Pauwres, lent by the 
Metropolitan; Andre Derain’s Forest at 
Martigues, Segonzac’s The Pasture, 
Brancusi’s sculpture, Sleeping Muse, 
Viaminck’s Rueil, and Amadeo de 
Souza-Cardoso’s The Leap of the Rab- 
bit, all loaned by the Art Institute of 
Chicago; Raymond Duchamp-Villon’s 
Head of Baudelaire; Gauguin’s Sous 
les Palmiers, lent by Ralph M. Coe; 
Monet’s Autumn at Jeufosse lent by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Pascin’s 
Three Girls Seated, from the Lewi- 
sohn Collection; Redon’s Etruscan Vase 
and Silence, lent by the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Lillie P. Bliss collec- 
tion; Van Gogh’s Portrait of Mlle. Ra- 
voux, lent by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., 
of Cincinnati. 

Toulouse-Lautrec’s Divan Japonais 
(reproduced on the cover of this issue) 
pictures the carrot-haired Jane Avril 
with Edouard Dujardin, watching 
Yvette Guilbert dance. It was lent by 
the Boston Public Library. 

The Americans whose works are 
shown again (William Glackens was in 
charge of the American section in the 
1913 exhibition) are: Archipenko, with 
the fragment of Family Life, the sculp- 
ture which was shown in its entirety 
at the Armory; Glackens’ Sailboats 
and Sunlight, lent by his widow; George 
Bellows’ The Circus; Arthur Carles’ In- 
terior; Jo Davidson’s Study in Repose; 
Rudolph Dirks’ Wisconsin Cattle; Guy 
du Bois’s Waiter; Marsden Hartley's 
Still Life, No. 1, lent by the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts; Childe Hassam’s 
Naples, lent by the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 

Robert Henri’s Gypsy with Guitar; 
Bernard Karfiol’s George; Walt Kuhn’s 
Morning; Jonas Lie’s The Black Tea- 
pot, lent by the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts; Walter Pach’s Portrait of 
Gigi Cavigli of Arezzo; Maurice Pren- 
dergast’s Le Crepuscule; Charles Sheel- 
er’s Landscape, 1912 and Mandarin; 
John Sloan’s Sunday, Girls Drying Their 
Hair, lent by Addison Gallery; John 
Henry Twachtman’s The Hemlock Pool, 
also lent by Addison Gallery; and Ab- 
raham Walkowitz’s At the Opera. 


The Cincinnati show is weak in ab- 
stract representation. The Nude De- 
scending the Stair, by Marcel Duchamp, 
is conspicuously absent, having been 
the most widely publicized single piece 
in the scandalous show of 1913. 

“Pictures for Peace,” as Cincinnati’s 
“Armory Show” is called, runs from 
March 18 to April 16, Admission will be 
by war savings stamps to raise funds 
for the war effort. What was once “rev- 
olution” in New York became “peace” 
in Cincinnati.—M. R. 


The Mantel: BRAQuE 


Ivory Black in 
Modern Painting 


Ivory BLACK is not the same as 
bitumen, a creepy dark pigment com- 
pounded of mineral pitch, such as keeps 
asphalt pavements on the move in 
hot weather. Renoir used bitumen in 
his early paintings and abandoned it 
when it was found to be tricky. Whistler 
would have done well to skip it alto- 
gether, None of the Impressionists em- 
ployed black paint of any kind in their 
search for the elements of outdoor 
light as compounded of sunlight, hazes, 
green growing things and atmospheric 
distances. Whether it was wisdom with 
them, or a complete swing-away from 
Barbizon School concepts, it remains 
that the next swing-away, modern paint- 
ing, admitted the use of black in great 
quantities. 

In an exhibition entitled “Ivory Black 
in Modern Painting,” designed by Pierre 
Matisse and hanging now in his New 
York Galleries through April 15, the 
dealer points to the fact that “for the 
last thirty years, modern artists have, 
almost unanimously, given solid black 
an important place in the plastic expres- 
sion of their work; have used it either 
as a background or as arbitrary areas 
of various shapes.” Matisse’s “unani- 
mous” list encompasses 18 foremost 
names in the contemporary scene of 
modern painters. The theme serves not 
only to comment entertainingly upon 
this prevalence, but to bring together 
a most distinguished lot of pictures. 

Braque’s big The Mantel, an abstrac- 
tion of great dignity and effectiveness, 
developed in tones of greys, greens and 
flat black of fireplace, makes decora- 
tive use of the black area while Rouault 
uses a broad, wet line to outline the 
figures of Peasants in a gouache. Cha- 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Elements of Reconstruction: JULIO DE DIEGO 


De Diego on a Theme of Reconstruction 


JULIO DE Dieco attests, this month, 
with about 40 new paintings at the 
Nierendorf Galleries, that he did not 
give his all to the series called Desas- 
tres del Alma, which brought him such 
acclaim at about this time last year. 
While the disasters were on the sub- 
ject of jungle and desert warfare, 
fought by little robot figures of the 
artist’s own devising, this year’s group 
deals mainly with reconstruction. 

The unrelenting elements here are 
not tanks, tracer bullets, infantry and 
submarines; but dredges, cranes, weld- 
ers and engineers who plow down ruins 
in preparation for erecting anew from 
post-war blueprints. 

If we read this series romantically, 
it is because there is a sort of running 
narrative expressed by the sum total 
of the pictures, much as there was in 
the former exhibition at the Nierendorf 
Gallery. De Diego's paintings, however, 
can be considered singly, and fully 
savored for their compelling design and 
the infinite imagination inherent in 
each. His remarkable command of his 
pigment, which is manipulated other- 
wise than by brush in certain passages, 
is such that he can imply far more 
than he may specifically understand of 
his subject. 

For instance, the Activity Under the 
Bridge and Activity Across the River, 
two busy construction pictures, and the 
two called Industries Have Grown in 
Complexity and Elements of Recon- 
struction, though a pleasure to view 
closely for their sensuous qualities, and 
striking to view at a distance for their 
bold pattern, are in truth pure fabrica- 
tion. No more fidelity is attempted here 
than in the dozen delightful “games” 
and “dances,” done in casein tempera. 
What appear to be pictorial variations 
on Indian or Spanish ancient rites, are 
fantasies of gay and charming design 
born of the de Diego imagination. 
Perhaps these arrangements could be 
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danced. Ballet masters might do well 
to look into the possibilities. 

We particularly liked three skyscraper 
paintings in which shafts of blue smokey 
atmosphere are illuminated by diagonal 
drifts of light between buildings. 

—M. R. 


Portraits by Wickwire 


As a Busy and successful portrait 
painter, Jere Wickwire sometimes has 
a hard time assembling enough paint- 
ings for a one-man show. Most often 
likenesses are whisked from the artist’s 
studio to walls designated by the sit- 
ters, who are reluctant to take them 
down again. His current exhibition at 
the 460 Park Avenue Gallery takes on 
the nature of a retrospective, covering 
as it does work executed over the last 
ten years, and consists largely of com- 
missioned portraits loaned by their own- 
ers. Added for variety are some flower 
and figure pieces. 

Wickwire catches character and per- 
sonality in a revealing smile, a glamor- 
ous pose, the tilt of a head or a hat, 
and does not belabor his point. The 
language of military insignia tells one 
that Colonel Richard Pearson Strong is 
in the medical corps, and from the four 
colorful rows of ribbons must have dis- 
tinguished himself during his thirty 
months overseas during the last war— 
indicated by the five gold Vs on the left 
forearm. But all these trappings are 
subordinated to the reason for his suc- 
cess, the measure of the man, the key 
to which is contained in kindly but pene- 
trating blue eyes. 

R.A.F. Flight Pilot John Magee, Jr., 


.of the poetic countenance and author of 


the much reprinted High Flight, was 
painted posthumously from photographs, 
against a background of (what should 
be, even if it isn’t) swirling stratosphere 
blues. We liked best of all the twinkling 
face of Ike Finn, done in 1934—J. G. 


Jack Stark Praised 


THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM recently 
concluded one of its most successfy 
presentations of a contemporary Amer. 
ican artist. The one hundred painting 
and drawings by native son Jack Gage 
Stark, who lives and works in Santy 
Barbara, were enthusiastically offered 
by Director Donald J. Bear, and as ep. 
thusiastically received by the press ang 
the public. 

A review of the show by Bear in the 
Press-News speaks of the artist’s “aris. 
tocratic power,” the “sense of humor, 
the wit, even the element of carica- 
ture” in his canvases; praises his color 
and his light, as “gossamer, silver and 
moonfire spun in trembling webs of 
white.” (See cut below) 

In a foreword to the catalogue, fel- 
low-artist Rico LeBrun says> “Styliza- 
tions are easy to achieve; but style is 
uncommonly hard to find. Yet Jack 
Stark’s work has style but no trap 
pings of tricks. His fierce concern for 
preserving painting as a thing alive is 
sustained by an amazingly sophisticated 
wisdom, for any given color he handle 
will circulate, multiply itself, permeate 
the ensemble, build up a picture witha 
vital flow. This, for all its lack of 
punctual edges and neat ruling, is beau 
tifully organized painting.” 


Californian Comes East 


Dorothy Sklar Phillips, native Cali- 
fornian and pupil of Millard Sheets, 
keeps to the subjects she knows best 
in her debut exhibition at the Studio 
Guild. Her hills and valleys, deserts, 
villages—even tree forms and color— 
are strictly of the West Coast variety. 

Miss Phillips often combines, with 
considerable effectiveness, wet watet- 
color with accents (such as beach grass 
and trees in the foregrounds) brushed 
in dry and opaque. Her Desert with 
plum colored hills approaches abstrat- 
tion; Tree Song is a well composed ani 
rhythmic portrait of a clump of trees 
and grasses. 

The exhibition went on tour immed: 
ately after closing in New York. 





The White Chair: JACK GAGE STARK 
At Santa Barbara Museum 
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Ballet—Minus Degas 


PaintTiNcs of the Ballet and Back- 
stage, by Gladys Rockmore Davis, now 
on view at the Midtown Galleries, do 
not, as one might expect, suggest Degas’ 
approach to these subjects. For these 
pallet dancers are not like those on 
the canvases of Degas, impalpable 


forms emerging from a mist of light - 


and color before the footlights; but are 
solid, substantial figures under the 
glare of spot lights as they might be 
glimpsed from the wings, or applying 
themselves seriously to make-up and 
costume in the harsh illumination of 
dressing rooms. If Degas created a sort 
of apotheosis of fugitive movement, 
Mrs. Davis might be said to create an 
apotheosis of light. 


Not that her dancers appear static 
—the whirling group from Giselle under 
a cone of streaming radiance, or the 
leaping figure of Hugh Laing from the 
Wings are the embodiment of rhythmic 
motion. Yet the striking character of 
these paintings is the envelopment of 
the figures in dazzling light. Seen from 
the dark wings, where a few shadowy 
performers await their turn, this in- 
tense brilliance seems to pour down up- 
on the dancers like a shower of in- 
cadescence. It does not obscure their 
cadenced movements nor dissipate the 
solidity of their forms, but accentuates 
beauty of poise and grace of gesture. 

The ballerina from Les Sylphides is 
one of the most arresting canvases; the 
diaphanous, silvery skirt seems to 
tremble with the vibrancy of the float- 
ing body as with upraised arms and 
outstretched foot she appears like a 
swaying flower, originating the mo- 
tive of the music rather than respond- 
ing to it. 

There are a number of excellent 
backstage canvases of dressing and 
make-up, in which fluent contours and 
plastic forms are woven into decora- 
tive composition, enhanced by the play 
of light and color in which they are 
enmeshed. The impeccable draftsman- 
ship and the richness of the juicy pig- 
ment are facets of the artist’s accom- 
plishments. The exhibit will be held 
until April 15. 

—MARGARET. BREUNING.-» 





Housewives on a Holiday: E.LIzABETH SPARHAWK-JONES 


Ancient Classics in Contemporary Rhythm 


WATERCOLORS by Elizabeth Sparhawk- 
Jones, at the Rehn Gallery, possess the 
fluency and transparency associated 
with this medium, but also, through 
their being painted on a fine-grained 
canvas, obtain much of the texture and 
substance of oils, resulting in a remark- 
able limpidity and depth of color. More- 
over, in her skillful breaking up of light 
and color planes and their careful in- 
tegration into the texture of designs, 
the artist secures an effect of har- 
monious unity even when she employs 
a striking contrast of chromatic notes 
—glowing red relieved only by a flash 
of plangent blue, as in the figure piece, 
Injustice, or the sharp juxtaposition of 
cold and warm tones to be observed in 
many of the pictures. 

The power of imagination to recast 
well-worn themes into a new mould 
makes immediate impression in this 
showing, for many of the subjects are 


Making Up (Ballet Backstage): GLapys RocKMoreE Davis. At Midtown 
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drawn from familiar myth and legend, 
but translated in fresh, personal terms. 
That favorite of the Old Masters, Sus- 
anna and the Elders, here receives a 
development entirely divergent from 
conventional treatment and becomes 
an arresting, novel conception as well 
as an admirably handled painting. Also 
the classical legend of Leda and the 
Swan, which has been the theme of 
both painting and sculpture, receives 
in the Leda, included here, a strikingly 
original interpretation. 

In many of these fantasies there is 
a curiously macabre undertone. In Ro- 
mantic Love, where a kneeling lover 
kisses his lady’s hand, the whole scene 
is set against an ominous sky of threat- 
ening cloud banks that seems to pres- 
age a tragic end for the lovers. 

There are lighter themes, as House- 
wife’s Holiday with its gay tempo. of 
dancing- bathers .answering the pattern 
of jewel-like colors in the pool below 
them. Even Godiva, (a much better 
version of this adventurous lady than 
the artist’s earlier Lady Godiva) ap- 
pears to be taking her penitential mis- 
sion with decided élan. The exhibition 
continues until April 3. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 


In Line for Pippin 
Edith Halpert reported close 


to a 
sellout of the show by the Negro artist, 
Horace Pippin, of West Chester, Pa., 


held in her Downtown Gallery last 
month. Pippin is a self-taught painter 
whose last-war paintings were “dis- 
covered” by Dr. Christian Brinton in 
1937. His first oil painting, done in 1933, 
is owned by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

Theatrical people are Pippin’s most 
ardent collectors and about 13 of them 
are standing in line for Pippin’s next 
paintings. No telling when orders will 
be filled, for Pippin takes months to 
complete a picture. 
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The Sewing Machine: AMELIA PELAEz (Pencil, 1936) 


Reviewing History of Modern Cuban Painting 


COLUMBUS wrote home about the birds 
of Cuba when he landed on that lush 
Caribbean island in October 1492. Scien- 
tists of our day estimate that 276 
species of birds are native to Cuba and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 kinds of flow- 
ering plants. A fairly imaginative 
scientist, one Felipe Poey, once counted 
782 fishes; but 105 of them are con- 
sidered “doubtful”. They are remark- 


able for their metallic coloring, not 
for their edibility. 
The light is brilliant in Cuba, the 


climate tropical. The physical features 
run from swamps to mountains to 
dense and impenetrable forests and 
limestone caverns through which rivers 
run to the sea, falling sometimes as 
cascades, or bubbling up from under 
the keys. 

All this wealth of provisions and 
beauty—and Cuba has not had a native 
art! The Spaniards killed off the native 
Indians some 300 years ago, so there 
was no pre-Colombian art inheritance 
here, as in Mexico. African slave trade 
began in 1523 and today there is a fu- 
sion on the island, referred to as Afro- 
Cuban, which colors to a large extent 
the native fétes and religious rites. 

But until very recently, Cuban paint- 
ing did not celebrate any of these na- 
tive conditions or gifts of God. The 
only center of the arts has been the 
Academia San Alejandro, founded in 
1818, and adhering to academic stand- 
ards. Its faculty seems to have been 
self-perpetuating. The 16th century 
domination of Spain brought no artis- 
tic sustenance to the mineral-poor is- 
land—which was by-passed by its rul- 
ers in all matters of cultural aid and 
development, 

Church decorations and conventional 
portraiture of high officials was the 
limit of painting subjects up until the 
arrival from France of a pupil of David 
and friend of Goya, the artist Juan 
Bautista Vermay. It was Vermay who 
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caused the Academia to be established 
in Havana in 1818. And he ruled there 
with much the same dogmatism his 
master practiced in France. He intro- 
duced David's principles of Classicism. 
But graduate students were more apt 
to be sent for further study to Madrid 
or to Rome, than to Paris. 

The first exhibitions of modern art 
in Cuba were held in Havana in 1927. 
Most of the exhibitors had studied in 
Europe on travel scholarships, and pro- 
gressive art obtained its initial start 
on the island in that year. 

The wealthy heiress, Maria Luisa 
Gomez Mena, daughter of the Rocke- 
feller of Havana, became the chief 
patron of modern Cuban painting, es- 
tablishing a few years ago the Galeria 
del Prado, where she shows the work 
of the young school and publishes books 
and brochures on their art, 

The exhibition of ‘Modern Cuban 
Painters,” current at the Museum of 
Modern Art, was arranged by collabora- 
tion between the director of the Mod- 
ern, Alfred Barr, and the director of 
the Galeria del Prado, Sefora Mena. 
It will remain on view in New York 
through May 7, then be sent by the 
Museum’s department of circulating ex- 
hibitions to other museums and art 
galleries throughout the country. 

Although the exhibition reveals no 
giants in the arts, it can certainly be 
acknowledged that the revolution 
against the classicism and chiaroscuro 
of the academy methods of teaching 
is complete. With barber-shop colors and 
perhaps the colors found in the “metal- 
lic but inedible” sea life of the Carib- 
bean waters, they have painted domestic 
scenes, poetic and/or surrealistic fan- 
tasies, unorthodox portraits and self- 
portraits. And some have assimilated 
certain aspects of Picasso. 

Of the thirteen represented in the 
U. S. exhibition, two are what we call 

[Please turn to page 25] 


Abstract Annual 


STILL EXERCISING their independent 
rights to paint pictures without repre. 
sentational forms, and to exhibit them 
together once a year without benefit 
of title or distinguishing marks, other 
than signature, the American Abstract 
Artists are holding their 8th successive 
annual exhibition of paintings and con. 
structions, This time, they have the 
hospitality of the Mortimer Brandt Gal. 
leries, where spaces of unsullied white 
wall and fine indirect lighting give 
every advantage to the pictures. 


It happens that this annual comes 
near the end of an avalanche of one- 
man shows by abstractionists up and 
down 57th Street. And most reviewers, 
I am sure, feel wrung dry of abstract 
terms to meet the situation. There are 
less than thirty artists represented 
here of a membership of twice that size 
three years ago. But all who remain 
adhere to the vows of letting no sub- 
ject come ’twixt them and the prosecu- 
tion of an “independent existence”. The 
work grows colder and more austere 
by the year, it seems to me. Color 
grows paler and greyer, the designs 
less buoyant, originality dances on the 
same notes. 

Carl Holty is an immediate exception 
in this regard. His big forms are cordial 
and warming; Josef Albers makes a 
striking composition suggesting trans- 
parent box sides stretched apart. (But 
I must not mention such likeness nor 
speak of knot holes, mansard roofs, nor 
a head of black hair, even if I saw them 
there!) Several arrangements are actu- 
ally painty—Giorgio Cavallon’s, Werner 
Drewes’ and Eleanor de Laittre’s neu- 
trals in fine frames, Reinhardt’s and 
Robert Jay Wolff's gouaches. Torn edges 
of color areas are present in both 
Balcomb Green’s and Charles G. Shaw's 
paintings; metal, glass and plastics are 
used by Lassaw and Moholy-Nagy. 

But there are no innovations to speak 
of in the neatly executed works shown 
here—unless it is that some paint less 
like themselves, as we remember them, 
and more like someone else of the 
group. It is hard to name the artists 
from the center of the floor, a difficulty 
I seldom have in group shows.—M, R. 


Composition: Suzy FRELINGHUYSEN 
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Leger Turns to Nature 


FERNAND LEGER’S abstractions of the 
last two years, shown now at the Val- 
entine Gallery in New York, are based 
on tree and trellis forms mainly, al- 
though an occasional game wheel (and 
an American wagon wheel) are rolled 
in here and there. Wheels of industry 
are missing from the scene and with 
their abandonment, this superior ab- 
stractionist has allowed himself to model 
the forms of nature in strong chiaro- 
scuro, all the while holding them with- 
in strong broad boundaries of black 
and using the vivid primary colors and 
concentrated greens for which he is 
noted. 

The present exhibition holds many 
interesting opportunities for the study 
of Léger’s art. Several small studies 
for larger paintings are shown under 
different title; and two Compositions 
Centrifuges also have their similari- 
ties. But it can be noted that each of 
Léger’s finished paintings has a soul of 
its own. Outside of close physical like- 
ness, the twins have little else in com- 
mon. The small Tronc D’Arbre Vert is 
a close-packed composition, plastically 
pleasant, and entirely satisfying for 
close-up viewing. Enlarged, the same 
elements create the beautiful decora- 
tion, L’Arbre Dans L’Echelle. 

Also most carefully studied is Léger’s 
Trois Musiciens, dated 1924-1944 but 
still not coming within the year (1921) 
of the three musicians of Picasso, who 
is an exact contemporary of Léger. 

Léger might well paint his own three 
musicians for he, like Braque, stands 
upon a rock of his own making within 
the school of Abstraction. And Léger’s 
strength and coordination are constantly 
on the increase, although he is now 63 
years old. 

Léger has painted three subjects of 
American inspiration: Paysage Ameri- 
cain, New York, and Chinatown. In the 
second, he has worked his own name 
into the design; the blue and yellow 
chosen for the Chinatown canvas are 
actually cruel hues but with the ad- 
dition of red, black and white, the thing 
has been made bearable. It is one of the 
impressive shows of the year.—M. R. 





House to House Fighting: Georce L. K. Morris 


Morris, American Abstractionist, Exhibits 


GeorGE L. K. Morris, New York artist 
and Yale graduate, has, so far as we 
know, always been an abstractionist. 
His paintings have adhered to the 
classic and restricted dictates of this 
school as understood by a certain Amer- 
ican or scholastic interpretation of its 
strict regulations. Or perhaps it is we 
who have been affected by the associa- 
tion set up upon his inclusion in the 
New York University’s Museum of Liv- 
ing Art, and Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, 
where he has been well represented for 
years, 

This month (until April 15), the 
Downtown Gallery shows the recent 
work of Morris and announces his per- 
manent inclusion in the group of 20 
American artists with which this gal- 
lery busily occupies itself. 

Morris will be seen to have grown 


Paysage Americain: FERNAND LEGER. On View at Valentine’s 
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slightly prankish, and to have let his 
cap and gown slip aside in favor of a 
little active war work. Seven of his 23 
canvases are on war subjects, although 
all emotion is barred and abstraction 
is complete in his versions. Street fight- 
ing, commando raids, parachutists and 
an invasion barge inspired them—one 
of the most amusing being House to 
House Fighting in which the men are 
missing but their hats and guns and 
snarling expressions cast shadows upon 
the windowed walls of the setting. 

Truly impressive is Night Bombing, 
a large and handsome abstraction in 
which the artist’s hard-won knowledge 
and disciplinary training is tellingly 
used. The blues chosen to depict an 
aerial view of night; the reds, ochre 
and black that snap through the moon- 
light color to depict alertness and pre- 
cision; the symbols of country, plane, 
searchlight and bombs, intelligently 
worked out, make this a remarkable 
and impressive work. 

Indian motifs are pleasingly used in 
some of the compositions and Morris 
gives to these, and to a big Mural Com- 
position, a third dimension, created by 
the use of shadows of each determined 
plane, cast upon those behind.—M. R. 





) 
John Marin, Academician 

On the evening of March 27, the | 
National Academy elected the follow- 
ing new Associates: Painters: Frank 
| C. Kirk and Margery Ryerson. Sculp- 
| tors: John Angel, Jo Davidson, Cecil 
Howard and Marion Sanford. Archi- 
tects: Gillmore D. Clarke, John M. 
Howells, and Louis la Beaume. 
Graphic artists: Ralph Fabri, Warren 
Mack, and Carl M. Schultheiss. Wa- 
ter-colorists: Walter Biggs, Charles 
Burchfield, John Marin, Barse Miller, 
Eliot O’Hara, John Pike, Millard 
Sheets, John Whorf, and Andrew 
Wyeth. 
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Helen With the Sons of Priam: J. M. HANSON 


Muralesque Paintings of Hanson 


MURAL PANELS by J. M. Hanson, at 
the Passedoit Gallery, possess the sim- 
plified design and emphasis of strongly 
modeled figures that should character- 
ize works that must be viewed from 
varied distances. They all have this 
carrying power, yet are not oppressive 
when seen at close range. While they 
are decorative in design, consonant 
with their purpose, they are never triv- 
ial. Helen With the Sons of Priam in its 
low notes of color and rhythms of large 
forms is like a sculptured relief, except 
that it is imbued with a vitality that 
informs each gesture of the group. 

A Lament is a threnody in itself, a 
symbol of the sorrow of the world for 


The Whitney Museum 


AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM, the walls 
of the numerous galleries are at pres- 
ent richly covered with drawings and 
watercolors. These, together with its 
fine collection of sculpture and recent 
acquisitions, form another catholic ex- 
hibition of contemporary American art 
—typical of the Whitney. There are in- 
cluded some examples of drawings by 
19th century artists, most interesting 
of which is the study drawn in per- 
spective by Eakins, of his painting of 
John Biglen. Its complex, converging 
lines tend to mystify the present day 
artist, but its value lies in the exposi- 
tion of Eakins’ serious and careful ap- 
proach to his work, leaving the question 
open as to whether or not this detailed 
analysis was necessary. 

It is beyond the scope of this re- 
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the suffering and misery of war. The 
long panel with its dark outstretched 
figure in complete abandonment to sor- 
row does not suggest a specific mourner, 
but is the embodiment of all loss, 
anguish and hopelessness. There are less 
poignant subjects: the child, who has 
been impersonating an Indian, is sub- 
mitting meekly to being undressed by 
his mother; the group of listless people 
in Sunday on the Brownstone Front, 
or the gayety of movement in City Kids. 
In all the panels, good brushwork 
and a tactful use of congruous color 
gives an individual character to each 
theme. The exhibition will continue 
until April 15. —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rests the Case 


view to comment on the _ individual 
merit of all there is to be enjoyed in 
this presentation by the Whitney, which, 
in its customary manner, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in its arrangements. 
However, it would be pointless not 
to remark on the general aspects of 
what there is to be seen; which, as a 
cross-section of American art, should 
be viewed as an outline of our tend- 
encies, our understanding of, and aspira- 
tions in, art, For here we see gathered 
the fruit of many efforts, which, though 
individual, sums up as a collective ex- 
pression of ideals stated not only by 
our artists, but also as a collective ex- 
pression of ideals of quality and con- 
tent in works of art of those whose 
trust it is to choose the selection and 
[Please turn to page 26] 








The Whitney Buys 


BELow is printed the official list of 
purchases made by the Whitney My- 
seum between January, 1942, and Jan.’ 
uary, 1944, for its permanent collection 
of paintings, prints, drawings and sculp- 
ture. 

Oil Paintings 
David Burliuk, Deserted House and In the South. 
Walter Stuempfig, Judgment of Paris. 
E. Bart Gerald, Spring at the Old House. 
Joseph Stella, Brooklyn Bridge, 1939. 
Maud Morgan, The Old Mill. 
Marsden Hartley, Granite by the Sea. 
Walt Kuhn, Musical Clown. 
George Picken, Building the East River Drive. 
Ann Brockman, Lots Wife and Bather. 
John E. Heliker, Rocks. 
Joseph Hirsch, Moonlight. 
Charles Rosen, Trees. 
Hananiah Harari, Diagrams in Landscape. 
George L. K. Morris, Nautical Composition. 
Bradley Walker Tomlin, Still Life. 
Walter Quirt, Mutation. 
Charles Burchfield, Old House by Creek. 
Louis Michel Eilshemius, The Forsaken Mill. 
Vaughn Flannery, The Brown Stallion. 
Jacob Lawrence, Tombstones. 


Watercolors 


Paul Lewis Clemens, Home Run. 

John Marin, Movement, Boat, Rocks, Sky. 
Reginald Marsh, Coney Island Beach No. 1, 198. 
James. Turnbull, Birth of a Sharecropper. 
Adolph Dehn, Beauty Is Where You Find It. 
Lyonel Feininger. Off the Coast. 

Gifford Beal, Storm in Gloucester Harbor. 
Boardman Robinson, Elsa Wertman. 

Charles Locke, Vermont Landscape. 

Oronzo Gasparo, Interior with Bureau. 


Sculpture 


Jose De Creeft, Himalaya (Beaten Lead). 

Jo Davidson, Portrait of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit. 
ney (Terra Cotta). 

Dorothea Greenbaum, Girl with Towel (Plaster) 

Edmond Quinn, Head of Leon Kroll (Bronze). 

Alfeo Faggi, Head of Harvey White (Bronze). 

Chaim Gross, Acrobatic Dancers (Ebony). 


Drawings & Prints 


Rosella Hartman, Tiger Tiger (Colored Litho- 
graph). 

Alfeo Faggi, Nude (Drawing). 

Stow Wengenroth, Bird of Freedom (Lithograph). 


Hordyk Goes Ahead 


AT CONTEMPORARY ARTS an exhibition 
of paintings and gouaches by Stephen 
Hordyk reveals a gratifying progress in 
this artist’s work, particularly in his 
greater clarity and warmth of color. 
Textures, also, are richer—the velvety 
nap of the peaches in Still Life is a 
special example of his ability to render 
the substance and surfaces of his sub- 
jects. Design remains, as it has been 
previously noted, sound and well-con- 
sidered, Only occasionally is there a 
tendency to include too many details, 
however ingratiating in themselves, 
that tend to confuse the unified impres- 
sion of the whole composition. 

The paintings are mainly beach 
scenes, patterns of sails, blue waters 
meeting paler blue horizons, figures of 
bathers set against this decor. Even 
in Interior, in- which a seated figure is 
admirably related to the varied shapes 
and contours of the room’s furnishings, 
there is a vista of the shore through 
the window with a glimpse of boats. 

The Sound is one of the outstanding 
canvases, a big tree thrusting its grace 
ful canopy of branches into the fore- 
ground while far beyond it a line of 
seats and bathers marks the definition 
of the beach from the lucent waters. 
Like all the outdoor scenes this cal 
vas is filled with atmosphere, a palpable 
stirring of air throughout. 

A Self Portrait, carried out with sim- 
plicity and directness, shows great Te 
finement in the modelling of the struc- 


turé of, the face which reveals persol- 


ality. MARGARET BREUNING 
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Good Neighbor Visit 


As CoorpDINAToR of Inter-American 
Affairs, Nelson Rockefeller should be 
thoroughly pleased when individuals 

icipate as directly in a cultural 
Good Neighbor Policy as Miss Emily 
Francis, director of Contemporary Arts 
in New York, and Mrs. Percival Far- 
quhar of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mrs. Farquhar, whose husband is of- 
ten referred to as the Cecil Rhodes of 
Brazil through his railroad and electri- 
cal engineering projects, became inter- 
ested in the work of oncoming artists 
during a year’s sojourn in New York. 
She invited Miss Francis to stage an 
exhibition in her home, which would 
be open to the public during May and 
June, the height of the season in the 
Brazilian capital, 

With her hostess’ guidance as to what 
would most appeal to her countrymen, 
Miss Francis has chosen about 100 can- 
vases, selected to illustrate various 
trends in American painting. Among 
the artists of the Contemporary Arts 
Sponsored Group represented are Herb- 
ert Barnett, Maurice Sievan, Stephen 
Csoka, John Pellew, Louise Pershing, 
Joseph Presser, Gerald Hordyk and 
Bernard Klonis. The Kleemann Gal- 
leries have contributed work by Jon 
Corbino, Louis Bosa and Elliot Orr. 

Miss Francis will leave for Rio by 
plane the end of April. During her ab- 
sence Miss Elizabeth Dinsmore and Mrs. 
Jerry Mulcahey will conduct the activ- 
ities of Contemporary Arts. 


Davis Herron’s Whimsies 


A painter from Des Moines, Davis 
Herron, whose work was shown at the 
Pinacotheca Gallery in 1942, has a re- 
turn engagement with that establish- 
ment until the 11th of this month. In 
the elapsing two years, Herron has 
about dropped all direct representa- 
tion and gone whimsical, when not sym- 
bolic, in his interpretations. It is clear 
he rather counts on the infectious qual- 
ity of his humor. 

Fortunately, enough of the paintings 
come off with good grace to elicit the 
commendation of most appreciators. 
Particularly are his street scene “take- 
offs” of New York corners successful 
as amusing decorations. Seventh Ave- 
nue and Barrow Street is by all odds 
the best painting in the show. But his 
large abstraction is cumbersome and 
involved and without the lilt of such 
whimsicalities as Gas Station —M. R. 


Art Activity at Hearn’s 

The latest addition to department 
Store art galleries, Hearn’s Gallery of 
American Art, which opened some six 
months ago with a large contemporary 
group show, has announced native New 
Yorker Leonard Garfinkel as its new 
director. 

Artist-teacher Garfinkel, who is rep- 
resented in several museums, has long 
been interested in art as a therapeutic 
measure in psychological disturbances, 
and as a curb on juvenile delinquency. 
In addition to one-man and group ex- 
hibitions, he will conduct free weekly 
art classes for children up to the age 
of 12. A special invitation is extended 


to the children of mothers engaged in 
war work. 
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Andrew Winter Paints 


IT HAS PROBABLY BEEN many years since 
Baltic-born Andrew Winter sailed around 
the Horn in a square rigger, but he has 
never gotten the power, beauty, and 
cruelty of the sea out of his system. 
Two years ago this consistent winner 
of National Academy and other prizes 
found a sailor’s snug harbor on Mon- 
hegan Island, off the coast of Maine, 
which has provided ample raw material 
for his fluent and vigorous brush. 

Winter’s latest exhibition at the 57th 
Street branch of the Grand Central Gal- 
leries shows this rocky outpost of our 
North Atlantic coast, and the cold, rest- 
less ocean that surrounds it, in all its 
moods and seasons. The chief protago- 
nists of the drama are changing seas, 
sun, rugged rocks, and clear, three di- 
mensional air. The minor characters 
that come and go are Spring blossoms, 
Winter snow, wisps of fog, and human 
beings with their adjuncts to living and 
making a living. Outstanding exhibits 
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“HONEST AMERICAN,” LILLY M. SPENCER 
al a ; ‘ 2 


“Dignity and Impudence,’ Canvas Size 36” x 48” 
Signed and Dated Lilly M. Spencer, 1855 


Jhe OLD PRINT SHOP 


ESTABLISHED 
Harry Shaw Newman 
150 Lexington Ave. at 5oth St. 


Mackerel Seiners: ANDREW WINTER 


the Power of the Sea 


are Mackerel Seiners (with storm-tossed 
debris), Mail Boat (providing a feeling 
of excitement and expectancy), and 
March Snow (showing late afternoon 
sun on salt grass), 

Many moods of nature and the ele- 
ments are caught in substantial can- 
vases that are clean in color, construc- 
tion and idea. In some the clarity is so 
great that it seems that another, closer 
look should disclose the faint outlines 
of the coast of Portugal.—J. G. 


La Charme Goes Rural 


Maud Bonade La Charme, whose New 
York art school is at 2 West 67th, will 
close her town classes April 15 and re- 
pair to her country home in Bucks 
County, Pa., where she will hold classes 
into September. Farm duties will de- 
tain Miss La Charme for another 
month; her New York class will re- 
sume in October. 
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County Fair: RUSSELL COWLES 


Cowles at His Best in Ten New Exhibits 


RUSSELL COWLES is an artist I would 
guess spends a great deal of time in 
contemplation of the art of painting, in 
the study of pigments, in the passive 
state of absorbing the proven funda- 
mentals of picture-making from time 
gone by, keeping, the while, an aware- 
ness of his own day and its problems. 
His exhibition at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, through April 15, contains just 
ten paintings. This allows my observa- 
tion practical possibilities. 

Six of the paintings are landscapes. 
Of these, two are very earthy and have 
the smell of the land and the burning 
fires of fall clearance; another, Crows 
in Mulberry Tree, is largely arrange- 
ment, which is shared alike by the 
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WALTER QUIRT 


DURLACHER BROS. 





choice of colors not necessarily faithful 
to nature and the spotting of darks, 
most important of which are the circling 
crows, The success of The Brook seems 
to lie in the manipulation of the many 
elements contained in a tangle of wood- 
land into a cascading pattern of stag- 
gered accents. But while construction 
seems the foremost consideration here, 
the textures of rocks, bark and leaves 
are given due study and these qualities 
add greatly to the substantiality of a 
thoughtful picture. 

But then, Cowles can be romantic, 
also. Woodland Magic and Old World, 
each in their way, win this denotation. 
The first goes so far in the direction 
of visionary beauty as to call to mind 
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R. L, Newman, in certain passages 
ruddy coloration; the second is a 
of ruin, of a crumbling monotonic ppg 
montory down which rides an old mar 
and his old horse, and is of this day 
vision—none other. : 

Cowles’ Autumn Souvenir is a st 
life of unusual body in which tex 
of flowers and other properties ape’ 
thoroughly studied. With background) 
and foreground interest added, the’ 
whole has been quickened into somethi 
of a denial of the classic term applied” 
to such interior arrangements. 

We reproduce Cowles’ most original 
subject, the judging of cattle at @ 
County Fair. His fidelity, coupled with” 
conscious construction of the picty 
can be appreciated here. Ballet Daneg 
is a faithful study of the amazing 
developed legs of such a danseuse. Sh 
stands in repose in her sparkling whit 
costume and the flutter of the dan 
is expressed in the wings of the scenery 
before which she takes her stand. © 
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Weidhaas Exhibits ~ 


A GAY, LITTLE SHOW of paintings by 
Oscar Weidhaas, at the Argent Gallery, 
was a heartening experience on a most 
depressing day of teeming rain and dark- 
ened skies. Subjects have been drawn 
from the circus, the city streets and 
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from the dance and theatre, and car- t 
ried out with a pleasing harmony of of 
light and color patterns. The circus has = 
afforded many painters the pageantry Pr 
that contemporary life does not abound - 
in. The artist has, however, found some- to 

thing fresh to say about this subject— ra 
Circus in Town with its gayly-striped ° 
tent and the semi-circle of elephants is defi 
an original approach, ably managed. = 


Circus Parade is hardly in our urban 
experience, yet its swaying red chariot T 


and caparisoned horses form a convine- § the 
ing procession. Goc 

The Hepcats, in a mad tempo of @ exa 
rhythms, and Dance Macabre seize the @ mu: 
ecstasy of impassioned movement in @ bur 
flame-like forms that sway and whirl, § con 
yet are held into a unity of rippling de @ unt 
sign to which each fluent gesture con § ines 
tributes a definite emphasis. : Va 

Among the city scenes, Livery Stable, § ord 
the dim light modulated into deep re @ ing 
cession with the sturdy horse mounting § mu 
a ramp and a glimpse of warm red wall § figu 
in the background, reveals the percep § trai 
tion of the painter in discovering the § fine 
material for an effective picture, rather § and 
than a description of a commonplace § app 
subject. The brushwork is commendable § hea 
in all the work, as well as the disposi- § of | 
tion of both contrasted and harmoniz § Ma 
ing color. Particularly, in the everyday § bod 
subjects of city streets, does the artist § des; 


affirm that it is not the subject which C 


matters, but what he finds to say about Bla 
it in expressive terms. The exhibition § .,,, 
continues until April 15. des 
—MARGARET BREUNING. “of | 

bor 


Philadelphia Trio 


The Artists Gallery of Philip Ragat 
Associates on Philadelphia’s Broad St @| C 
is showing the paintings of three women A 
artists of that city: Anne H. Donnelly, 
wife of the sculptor, Joseph Greenberg 
Jr., now in the army; Helen Omansky, 
Cresson Scholarship student of the Peni 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Edith Townsend Scarlett, painter-poet 
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Mealtime: CHuzo TAMOTZU 


Good Outweighs Bad in Liberal Group 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of An American Group is on view at 
the American British Art Center, until 
April 8, It is a large showing running 
to fifty-five items, in which, contrary 
to the old economic axiom that bad 
money causes good money to disappear, 
the many excellent exhibits make so 
definite an impression that the indif- 
ferent ones do not seem to stay in the 
memory. 


There are a few sculptures among 
them: Hod Carrier in wood, by Aaron 
Goodleman, although diminutive in size 
exactly conveys the power of the heavy- 
muscled figure and the weight of his 
burden; Minna Harkavy’s Young Girl 
combines the face of adolescence as yet 
untouched by deep experience, with an 
inescapable suggestion of latent power; 
Vanity by Chaim Gross is a fine co- 
ordination of curving surfaces and flow- 
ing planes, yet appears to have too 
much elaboration of base for the small 
figure upon it. Louis Slobodkin’s Por- 
trait of Rich, Architect is one of the 
finest pieces in the exhibition, simply 
and directly presented with sensitive 
appreciation of the structure of the 
head. It is a remarkable summing up 
of personality, Eurasian Girl, by Berta 
Margoulies is a graceful resolution of 
bodily planes in effective sculptural 
design, 

Carolina Low Country by Arnold 
Blanch is an outstanding canvas, the 
congruity of color, linear pattern and 
design producing a pleasing harmony 


of impression. The big canvas, Queens- 


borough—1943 by George Picken, al- 
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though containing a complexity of de- 
tail, is a completely unified composition 
of great power. Joseph Hirsch’s Blow 
Torcher, a small head, is an amazing 
performance in its ability to suggest 
the physical prowess and sturdy self- 
reliance of this skilled worker. Another 
small head, Portrait by Eugene Ludins, 
achieves a_ striking characterization. 
Raphael Soyer’s Burliuk Painting Mrs. 
Burliuk contrasts the absorption of the 
artist and the boredom of the sitter 
amusingly in a skilled knitting together 
of all the details of the studio interior 
—no mean accomplishment. 


There are admirable landscapes by Ci- 
kovsky, Helen McAuslan, Karl Fortess, 
Joe Jones, John Lonergan (a gouache), 
Sol Wilson, Bruce Mitchell (a water- 
color) and an effective placing of figures 
in landscape by Austin Mecklem. Chuzo 
Tamotzu’s delightful Mealtime, with 
its voracious cats, and David Burliuk’s 
highly individual Boots of War, must 
not be omitted from any listing of suc- 
cessful exhibits. 

A number of canvases reflecting epi- 
sodes of war do not quite come off as 
pictures, such as those by Anton Re- 
fregier, Louis Ribak, Lucille Blanch, 
but The Return, by Mervin Jules is a 
poignant theme thoroughly developed 
into an impressive pictorial idea. 

On the other side of the ledger, A. 
Birnbaum’s painty Nude, which sug- 
gests one of Matisse’s Riviera ladies 
actively seasick, and canvases which 
are disappointing by Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
and Jacob Getlar Smith might be re- 
corded. —MARGARET BREUNING. 
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KNOEDLER 


Tews of icles 
and Vcinity 
Through April 


14 East 57th Street, New York 


WASH DRAWINGS and WATERCOLORS 


E. C. COZZENS 


April 3-15 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 


64 East 55th Street New York City 





PAINTINGS by 


FRED PRINES 


APRIL 10th - 22nd 


BONESTELL GALLERIES 


18 East 57th Street @ New York 


MARK TOBEY 


APRIL 4 - 29 


WILLARD GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET. NEW YORK 





Paintin gs By 


ANTHONY THIEME 


THROUGH APRIL 15th 


GRACE HORNE GALLERIES 


270 DARTMOUTH STREET e BOSTON, MASS. 


WHITTIER ART ASS'N 


ALLEN TOWNSEND 


TERRELL 


WATERCOLORS ¢ SCULPTURE 
April 2-30 


WHITTIER e CALIFORNIA 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


TWO NAVAL ETCHINGS 
“BATTLE WAGON” and “DESTROYERS” 


STOW WENGENROTH 
RECENT LITHOGRAPHS 
Write for free illustrated circulars 


KENNEDY & CO., 785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





MINIATURE PRINTS 


Write for your copy of a new “Catalogue 
of Miniature Prints.” Sent free of charge. 


Address: 


ALFRED FOWLER 


1244 Martha Custis Drive - Alexandria, 


Virginia 





















































WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


FIVE CENTURIES 
OF BALLET 
1575 - 1944 

For the Benefit of the 
FRENCH HOSPITAL 
Opening Night: APRIL 12th 


9:00 P.M. 
Admission: $5.00 


Open to the Public 
APRIL 13th to MAY 15th 


Closed Sundays 
Admission: 55c 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


PAINTINGS BY 
DOROTHEA 
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It is nice to come upon a show, oc- 
casionally, that is not calculated to 
further someone or something—al- 
though it may be a little embarrassing 
to the spectator, in view of the conven- 
tions. 

Walter Houmere, whose paintings are 
shown at the New Art Circle, through 
April 1, avails himself of the right this 
gallery offers of showing whatever one 
will. Houmere is an abstractionist, an 
American of Armenian background. 
Whether or not it is some of the same 
“pernicious Armenia” some said ac- 
counted for Saroyan turning down a 
Pulitzer Prize for his play, Time of 
Your Life, that accounts for Houmere’s 
like disregard for conventional recog- 
nition, it remains that his show, as a 
show, does not create very concrete im- 
pression of the man’s talent. 

His piéce de résistance is Age of the 
Fish, a satiric bit of surrealism of large 
proportions and infinite detail. It dis- 
plays that his equipment is equal to 
any of the practicing artists who make 
certain of staying “on the beam” of 
public applause. Yet his satire is born 
of an inward chuckle, which he is not 
prone to share widely. 

We admired Anniversary, a rich ab- 
straction of big masses, organized and 
moving in a yellow current; Broadcast- 
ing, a neat usage of the shivering lines 
set up by sound waves, as charted; the 
pale and humorous (and slight) Puppet 
Show, and several others of varying ob- 
jective. Former exhibitions of Houmere’s 
work have been more congenial. 


Stuart Edie 


Both Thomas Benton and Boardman 
Robinson helped train Stuart Edie, one- 
time scholarship student at the League. 
As he appears in his first one-man show 
in many years at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries through April 9, he is a rugged 
outdoor man. 

Edie’s paintings are partial to the 
great sports of hunting and fishing. As 
he follows a Rabbit Hunter out of doors 
in the slush of Winter snow, or takes 
a profile view of a hunter on a ridge, 
he gets the feel of the country in strong 
tones. Of the trappings, as piled on in- 
terior tables, he makes some fine still 
lifes. One is labeled Ulster County, and 
one deals with Snipe Decoys, silhouetted 
brightly against a window. Either would 
make the finest sort of pictorial decora- 
tion for a lodge inhabited mainly by 
sportsmen. Edie’s idiom is modern, but 
his sympathies date from way back. 


Fourteenth Street 


Sarah Berman is showing (through 
April 10), pen and ink drawings, col- 
ored with watercolor washes, at the 
Artists Gallery. Miss Berman exag- 
gerates the characters she observes 
among shop girls, bar flies and nor- 
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mally hungry people who frequent such ( 
places as the Academy Lunch, the 14th 7 
Street movie. She handles crowds wel] 
and makes many a pleasing pattern 
from these sketchbook studies of one 
segment of the New York populace. 


Hubert Davis 


Although we have never seen the jj. }Grave: 
lustrated versions of Dreiser’s Ay jfors f 
American Tragedy, Poe’s Tales ang |ings. 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment}; Tob 
Hubert Davis illustrated, it seems res! |} 20ug 
sonable to suppose he did them we} ac 
Davis lives alone, they say, in his fam} ad W 
ily homestead built five generations‘ tance. 
ago, the year Abraham Lincoln was |you ¥ 
born. Among his paintings at the Nor. jeach 
lyst Gallery (through Apr. 8) are sey-|are 4 
eral ghostly scenes. One windy moon. |boldes 
lighted night on Virginia City’s Main | extan 
Street seems a good place for a murder, | threa¢ 
and the Window at Night is the epi. | tracer 
tome of aloneness. |end. 

From the Pennsylvania coal regions| Ben 
he has picked odd vignettes of horren- | artist’ 
dous residential architecture and made |felt a 
macabre, though gallantly painted pic- }of um 
tures from them. He handles big forms | 30Uac 
in big canvases with fine swing and |one ¢ 
sway but it was in the small pictures |ing, Ii 


we found most enjoyment. cinate 
\needl 


Dora’s Drawings rthe | 
his 


Also at the Norlyst Gallery are draw: | Oe ote 
ings of sophisticated mein by a young Ren 
woman from Schenectady, N. Y., a are tl 
Pratt graduate, called Dora. We could 
find nothing in the accompanying pub- | 
licity that tells of any great SUCCES | ner ic 
that has come to Dora, in a mun f 
way (like a contract with Conde Nast | tonnes 
or a candid-sketcher job at the Stork prop- 
Club) but we feel that it won't be long. 
Meanwhile, she had better adopt 4}. 
more identifying signature than the it- A | 
genue title she now shows under—fot |sistar 











the sake of copyright. |retur 
| press’ 
Flora Schofield |is sh 


Flora Schofield of Chicago exhibits | throu 
figure and still life paintings at the | Previ 
Bonestell Galleries. The show was not | 4Ppe 
complete when we visited the galleries, chase 
the last crate having arrived first, and the 5 
the rest of the shipment still unde /®fous 
livered. However, there was enough }/ectio 
there to give excellent idea of the at: It: 
complishment of a strong painter who}* Ser 
has absorbed the general rules govern of li 
ing abstraction and applied them 1 oe 
her practical view of matters. em 

She paints a solid account of gitls, f a 
children, a mother with baby, pulling aoe 
background shapes (in one case, sofa a 
pillows) into a vital arrangement, born 
of cubism. Her paintings are an inte™] Fo 
esting compromise between the convel fmanr 
tional view and a more lofty ambitiotjand 
to bend objects to her will. Studio Com ffeatu 
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W {Tobey’s White Writing 


Mark ToBEY, Seattle artist, is shown 
(April 4-29) at the Willard Galleries 








nt such 
he 14th 
ds well 
Pattern 
of one 
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to 1944. Portrait drawings by the self- 
taught Tobey were exhibited at Knoed- 
ler in 1917; and New York saw his 
work again in 1929 at Contemporary 
Arts. But otherwise, Tobey has re- 
mained the pride of the Northwest 
Coast where he shares with Morris 
1 the jj. [Graves the enthusiasm of new collec- 
ors for his equally moonstruck paint- 


















r’s An 

les and jimgs. : : 

ishment |; Tobey paints in an unique manner. 
ms rea! {faough his paintings are multi-colored 


m wel actuality, many appear monotonic 
1is fam®| ad without character, viewed at a dis- 
erations’ tance, Confidentially (and this is how 
In was you will view them in order to relish 
he Nor. each labyrinthian composition), they 
are sey. |afe as charged with energy as the 
> moon- boldest expressionism or abstractionism 
’s Main (extant. Millions of minute objects are 
murder threaded together with a continuous 
the epi- ‘tracery which has no beginning and no 


regions; Beneath this “white writing” (the 
horren- |artist’s own name for it), is sometimes 
1d made |felt an undulation like the movement 
ted pic }of unquiet waters. This is true of the 
ig forms |Zouache called Drift of Summer, and 
ing and one called Threading Light. The paint- 
pictures |ing, Jn the Marsh, exasperates and fas- 
cinates to the extent a search for a 
jneedle in a haystack might—which is 
ythe pictorial suggestion conjured by 
i draw. | tis continuous straw-colored pattern 
‘}of circles, birds’ eyes, and grasses. 
, a Remigration and E. Pluribus Unum 
Je could (27° the titles given to two market pic- 
ing pub- | 


success | : : : 
noni |ner is a witty comment on the likeness 


‘de Nast (She found in the shapes of antique 
|torsos, and the abstractionists’ favorite 
1e Stork ; 
be long |prop—a guitar. 
adopt a | Lesser Ury, 1861-1931 
n the in- | A German painter who felt the re- 
ider—fot | sistance of the Berlin critics when he 
|returned from Paris to exhibit his im- 
pressionist paintings in his native city, 
jis shown at the Galerie St. Etienne 
exhibits |through April 11. Ury has not been 
; at the |Previously introduced here but it would 
was not |@Ppear that his paintings were pur- 
valleries, chased by Americans abroad, as all of 
irst, and the paintings and pastels in this gen- 
ll unde. }@Pous showing were gathered from col- 
enough }lections in America. 
: the ac-} It is an interesting display, showing 
ster who }@ sensitive talent and an appreciation 
; govern- of light and the out-of-doors in gen- 
them to}@al. One oil of Havel, lake country, a 
River Landscape with spring greens by 
of girls, |# dark river, a large and airy view of 
| pulling the Thames, and an Impressionist bit 
ase, sofa that reminds of Manet, Dome in Berlin. 


ent, bort In Lighter Medium 

an inte} For the month of April, the Klee- 
> conve: tihann Galleries have hung watercolors 
ambition and drawings by some of the artists 
idio Cor tfeatured by this gallery: Eugene Hig- 
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Threading Light: MARK TOBEY 


tures in which crowds of people are 
drawn with gusto. Mark Tobey comes 
nearest to making easel paintings, as 
the term is conventionally used, in the 
cases of these two. But such lustiness 
does not last. And the work marked 
1944 is whimsical in the extreme, though 
warmed by earthy reds and browns. 
The chances are very good that Tobey 
will be as avidly sought by Eastern col- 
lectors as was Graves, shown earlier 
this season at the same gallery.—M. R. 





gins, Elliot Orr, a skating sgene by 
Louis Bosa, and one of Ann Brockman’s 
finest quarry watercolors, drawings of 
girls’ heads by Corbino, and a nude 
in ink and wash by the sculptor, Kolbe. 
The brightest thing in the room is a 
watercolor by Picasso, a still life em- 
ploying brilliant red. Other French rep- 
resented are Masson, Miro, Gromaire 
and the sculptor Lipchitz in a wash 
drawing of acrobats, 


Nelli Bar 


Nelli Bar (Mrs. Paul Wieghardt), 
comes from Cologne and has become 
established in America to the extent of 
having her sculptures shown widely in 
the past four years. 

During March, Miss Bar showed 17 
sculptures, most of them in a stone 
composition of her own formula, at the 
Bonestell Galleries. Portrait heads are 
of fine classic quality, the characteri- 
zation being sensitively sought out 
while the composition is not neglected. 
She is notably successful in the por- 
trayal of adolescence. Several nudes 
are as nicely turned out, as thought- 
fully composed from all views, as one 
could desire. These sculptures have en- 
during, livable qualities. 
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Plastic Surgery Patients in Woodwork- 
ing Class at O’Reilly General Hospital 


How Art Aids Our Wounded Warriors 


For SIX WEEKS, from April 17 to May 
30, the full facilities of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance will be turned over to the 
largest and most comprehensive exhi- 
bition of “Occupational Therapy in War 
and Peace” ever staged, and the first 
showing anywhere of therapeutic work 
among disabled members of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The opening cere- 
monies, which will be broadcast over a 
national network, will be conducted by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Strecker, Consultant to the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Navy, will be among the speakers. 

Patients from the Valley Forge Gen- 













Size 27 x 23 Inches Grimpet’s Low Price, $198 


eral and United States Naval Hospitals 
will demonstrate crafts which intro- 
duce special exercises in the Functional 
Shop. The Decorators Gallery will be 
set up as a modern living room, its en- 
tire furniture and furnishings (from 
rugs to wall paintings): made by Army, 
Navy and civilian occupational therapy 
patients. Visitors will be allowed di- 
rect participation in a model therapy 
shop equipped for weaving, block print- 
ing, rug hooking, wood carving and the 
like. Other exhibits will feature occu- 
pational therapy working materials and 
finished products, some for sale. Items 
such as individual camouflage nets were 
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made by soldier-convalescents on wi . 
cial frames while confined to bed. Aj Pent 
Force patients contribute model plane 
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One of the most interesting exhibigthe 139 
is a group of sculptures and enlarge@ping and 
photographs showing the work of thaping 36: 
first medical-art unit in the Army, nowgperman 
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operating at the O’Reilly General Hos 
pital in Springfield, Missouri. This uni¢ 
—composed of Sgt. Antonio Cortiz: 
and Sgt. Sebastian Zapparata whol 
are sculptors, Cpl. Robert Morrow, 3 
painter, and photographer Edward Hur. 
comb—works with the plastic surge 
department of the hospital under the 
direction of Major W. S. Kiskadden. 
A thumb blown away by shrapnel j 
Tunisia is miraculously recreated, hands 
burned beyond all recognition in an ex-. 
plosion in Sicily are restored, but wil] 
remain useless unless the muscles are 
promptly reeducated. 
And that is where Sgt. Cortizas and 
the medical-art unit come in. The doc- White 
tors specify what exercises, motions or ville, ] 
media are needed for revitalizing in pjanch 
jured nerves and tendons; then the art- 
ist-soldiers dream up a creative activity 
to fill the bill. The first step in handJLe Su 
injuries is usually to give the patientg Texa 
clay to squeeze and manipulate as soongLe Su 
as he is able to hold it, sometimes onlygWashit 
a day or two after stitches are out§at the 
Without exercise tendons and musclesg Le § 
quickly form contractures with irre-gat the 
parable damage. Stiff fingers have beeng@Polis, 
made to grasp a naked chisel in fivegin his 
weeks; first it is bound until it will fitginne: 
the hand, and gradually the wrappingg!® ts. | 
is removed. apolis 
Sgt. Cortizas, Pennsylvania Academyg’” Ch 
alumnus who now wears two service oil a 
stripes on his blouse, had fifteen years a 
experience in teaching and occupational 
therapy before he donned his uniform. 
He stresses the creative approach, and 
finds plenty of latent talent among his 
wounded warriors who come from every 
active fighting front. He plans a full 
dress performance of their work, much 
of which was too bulky for practical 
transportation to Philadelphia, at the 
Springfield (Mo.) Museum in May. 
During the six weeks of the Art 
Alliance show, all events: Army .and 
Navy technical discussions, special dem- 
onstrations, movies and lectures will 
have a direct bearing on the subject 
of the exhibition.—J. G. 






























































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says 


Just when we are all asking “what 
next” and wondering if art can go 
any farther to the right or left, Lin 
Yutang scoops the whole art world 
with a suggestion for the next art| 
movement, for which he has coined | 
the name “circulism.” He says: “The | 
universe consists only of circles and 
their modifications. Any circulist pic- 
ture will present a better and truer 
picture of life and motion and ma- 
terial objects than a cubist picture. 
Cubism is scientifically incorrect; | 
even light impulses move in waves.” | 
Cheers for the Chinese scholar and 
let circulism come; it sounds agree 
able, mellow, alluring and more m 
tune with the harmonies of the great 
periods of art. 
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THe PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the 
Fine Arts announces ten purchases from 
the 139th Annual Exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture, three funds afford- 
ing $6,000 for these additions to the 
rmanent collection. 

Through the Gilpin Fund, the Acad- 
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of the 
ny, no 







al US : ’ 
: emy acquired John Sloan's Jefferson 
ae arket; the Temple Fund provided for 





A izas 





» purchase of Still Life, Grape Leaves 







ai by Henry Varnum Poor and Arrival in 
ie “Evew York by William Thoeny. 
ae The Lambert Fund, devoted to seek- 





ng out talents from among less widely- 
known artists, made possible the pur- 
ehase of seven paintings: Busy Corner 
by the young Philadelphia artist, Helen 
Omansky; Intersection by Jeanne H. 
McLavy of Philadelphia; Central Park 
in Winter by Eric Isenburger of New 
York; Across Gowanus Canal by Aaron 
Gelman of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sanctuary 
by Alf Jorgen Stromsted of Brooklyn; 
White Horse by Lee Gatch of Lambert- 
ville, N. J.. and Ruined House by 
Blanchard Gummo of Lock Haven, Pa. 
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‘Le Sueur in Washington 


Texas-born and Minnesota-bred Mac 





patient 
as soongLe Sueur was recently introduced to 
res onlygWashington, D. C., by David Porter 
re outgat the G Place Gallery. 







Le Sueur, who is now head instructor 
lat the Walker Art Center in Minne- 


muscles 
th irre- 















ve beengapolis, is veering toward the abstract 
in fivegin his strongly simplified designs of 
will figinnesota landscapes and baseball sub- 





jects. He has won prizes at the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Art, the Art Institute 
in Chicago, and took first prize for 
pil in the 1940 Twin City Annual. He 
is an artist the East should watch. 
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The Second Farewell: 
MARGARET NEHEMIAS 


Three Women 


THREE WOMEN, with techniques and 
ideas as divergent as their media ex- 
hibited at Argent through April 1. 

Modest Madeline Shiff Wiltz won the 
Charlotte Richie Smith Memorial prize 
in Baltimore in 1923, held her first one- 
man show only last Summer at the 
Rudolph Gallery in Woodstock. A minor 
mood of restrained intensity runs 
through her 18 oils which hung in the 
front gallery. The romantic quality of 
moonlit magic, angelic visitations, lonely 
roads and figures is Accentuated by 
subtle colors and textures. The semi- 
abstract Enchanted Lake and Blue and 
Rose are strongly and cleanly designed. 

Edna Way’s direct and brightly color- 


ful watercolors record scenes from Bar 
Harbor to Mount Ranier and points in 
between. First Snowfall, Driftwood and 
the crisply lined The City are nicely 
patterned, and constitute a link in tech- 
nique to two small abstractions. 
German refugee Margaret Nehemias, 
who arrived in this country in 1939 
with $4 and few personal effects, won 
the Syracuse Museum Prize of $250 last 
year. Her small, poignantly sensitive 
ink drawings illustrate a story that 
needs no text: a man and a maid, and 
the war that comes between them. 
—J. G. 


Connecticut Academy Prizes 


A jury composed of Winfield Scott 
Clime, Joseph Gionfridda and Henry 
Kreis awarded six prizes and four hon- 
orable mentions in the 34th Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Connecticut Academy of 
Fine Arts which opened in Hartford on 
March 11. 

Raymond P. R. Neilson took the How- 
ard Penrose prize for best work in 
show with his portrait of Hayley Lever. 
The Margaret Cooper prize for the 
best painting by a Connecticut artist 
went to James Goodwin McManus for 
his portrait of Carl Ringius, Academy 
secretary. The William Cornell Carney 
Memorial prize was awarded to Fred- 
erick Lester Sexton for his landscape 
Along the Road;.Sam Thal’s etching, 
Jerome’s House, won the Lisa Ringius 
Memorial prize for best work in the 
graphic media; the Black and White 
prize went to Beatrice Harper Banning’s 
drypoint, The Mountains. 

Honorable mentions were awarded to 
Howard J. Ahrens and John Grille, 
Katharine W. Lane and to Wuanita 
Smith in etching. 
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JAY GOULD MANSION 
579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 


THE 
MARK LEOPOLD 
COLLECTION 
of 
VALUABLE 
PAINTINGS 


by 


OLD MASTERS 


and 


XIX Century 
Artists 
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PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
Friday, April 14th 
at 8 P.M. 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 
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Paysage Animé: LEGER (1924) 
In Richard Davis Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


OF THE NEXT two modern painting 
sales scheduled at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, the first and less conservative 
20th century group comes from New 
York, and the 19th century group from 
California. 

The Richard Davis collection, which 
will be sold on the evening of April 13, 
consists of paintings and drawings, 
mostly from the French school. Four 
abstractions by Léger were executed 
between 1919-28; de Chirico is repre- 
sented by two paintings from his classi- 
cal period. Also notable are Rouault’s 
oil and colored chalk Le Crepuscule and 
a tiny watercolor and crayon Portrait 
of a Man in Profile; Hommage by Cha- 
gall; a still life and a winter scene by 
Viaminck; a sketch by Pissarro that 
was included in the Atelier sale; and 
works by Zadkine, Soutine, Lurcat, 
Dufy, Friesz and Kisling. There is a 
group of contemporary Russian, as well 
as Swedish and Swiss paintings. Many 
of the items were bought direct from 
the artists’ studios, and some have been 
included in museum exhibitions. 

On the evening of April 20 the col- 
lection of Stanley N. Barbee of Bever- 
ly Hills will be sold, It includes 
Daumier’s Sancho Panza and Don 
Quixote, which once belonged to the 
Phillips Memorial Museum, and _ his 
portrait of Charles Debureau, formerly 
in the de Goupy collection. Of three 
Renoirs, Femme Assise (1889) once be- 
longed to Sascha Guitry; Gabrielle au 
Collier Vert was painted in 1904. La 
Chanteuse de Café Concert and Le 
Clarion by Manet were once in the 
George Moore collection in London. 

American paintings include The Tig- 
ress by Darrel Austin, Summer Sea 
Window by Marsden Hartley, Water 
Hole by Joe Jones, Green Valley by Eil- 
shemius, and work by John Sloan and 
George Luks. 


GROUP SHOW 


NEW YORK ARTISTS 


THROUGH APRIL 22nd 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 East 57th Street New York 


















April 5, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet 
ies; Collection of the late Roland L, 
Paintings by old masters. Work by Re 
Frans Hals, Verspronck, Bol, Everdigen, 
Goyen, Terboch and other Dutch D 
trait of Eleonora de Medici, Duchess of ¥ 
by Rubens. 18th century artists include 
teve, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Constable 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Beed 
Hogarth and others. American portraits 
clude work by Gilbert Stuart, Lambdin 
others. Now on exhibition. 

April 8, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet ¢ 
leries: Benenson et al. English and 
furniture and decorations; silver, Oriental rp 
table porcelain and glass. Now on exhibitig! 

April 8, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries, 
Gould Mansion Annex; Estate of Mary Q; 
others: Meissen and other porcelains. Ste 
silver tableware. Objects of art. Spanish 
Paisley shawls. Collection of 19th centpy 
French fans. Exhibition from April 4. 

April 13, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal 
ies; Collection of Richard Davis: Modern p; 
ings. Works by Utrillo, Kisling, Rouault, § 
tine, Dufy, Chirico, Pissarro, Chagall, 
minck, etc. Exhibition from April 8. 

April 14, Friday evening. Kende Galleries, 
Gould Mansion; Mark Leopold collection: Paj 
ings by old masters and 19th century artigs 
Exhibition from April 10. 

April 14 and 15, Friday and Saturday a no 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Doutchitch et al. © 
tinental, Georgian and other silver. Chinese 
objects. Brussels and others tapestries. Os 
ental rugs. French furniture and decoration 
Exhibition from April 8. 

April 18, Tuesday evening, and April 19, Wed 
day afternoon and evening. Parke-Bernet @ 
leries; Edgar et al: Books. Collection of 
editions, autograph letters and manuscripts 
the works of Charles Dickens formed by 
late Herman LeRoy Edgar. Color plate boo Gi 
rare French Literature; Cruikshankiana; 
graphs: standard sets; Americana; press p 
lications; caricatures; English literature; jup 
niles: property of a Midwest collector 
others. Exhibition from April 10. 


| The Auction Mart | 
















Appearing in order are the name of the artist, 

title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any Ww 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the P ; 
Art Galleries: P-B stands for Parke-Bernet 6@ 

leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 


Van Gogh: Nature Morte: (P-B. 


Potter Palmer) William H. Schab ........$11,0 
Manet: La Fillette au Chapeau de Paille 

(P-B, Potter Palmer) I J. Marion, 

Rg Sinienas ts tanta se tutipienanuetiedencmupenns seseessansaill 11,0 
Renoir: Enfant en Bleu (P-B, Potter 

Palmer) Private Collector 10,0 
Renoir: Tete de Jeune Fille 

ED NR icoespecsnaiccsierncseenescun 950 
Van Gogh: Femme a L’Atre 

Palmer) Private Collector . 8.2 
Degas: La Danseuse Fatiguee -B, 

Palmer) Sam SallZ ............ccccccccerccesscersees 47 
Monet: La Seine Pres de Giverny (P-B. 

Potter Palmer) Gustave Schindler ........ 41 
Bonnard: Soleil _d’Avril (P-B, Potter 

Palmer) Jacques Wertheimer ................ 3% 
Etchings 
Rembrandt: The Triumph of Mordecai (P- 

B, Bloch) Chas. Sessler ...........-:ssss $ Ch 
Rembrandt: Rembrandt Drawing (P-B ‘ 

Bloch) Arthur H. Harlow ............ nqoeutik 36 


Van Dyck: Josse de Momper (P-B, Bloch) 
Ce, RRND * .0.oc.nvsccceicnsccessccoosssne<cosensinnl 
McBey: Venetian Night (P-B, Bloch) Ken- 
MI Re TEI. sisaccurcnnssanvarsinedaoncheecseaspietean : 
Bone: Joseph Conrad Reading (P-B, Bloch) | 
SEDI. iccedaanesnedyaticnsckoctboanctaccecnstorereenuae - AN 


Art Objects 


Chou Bronze Baluster-Form Vase with _ 
Cover (P-B, Wheeler) C. T. Loo ......-...3 @ 
Chou Bronze Beaker (P-B, Wheeler) C. T. 


Glaieuls 





ler) L. J. Marion, Agt. 
George II Silver Lighthouse-Form Coffee 

Pot (P-B Miller) L. J. Marion, Ast. .... M7 
Fa Hwa Reticulated Temple Jar (P-B. 

Wheeler) Chas. Hellmich .............-.:+0+ 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All School 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 
The Art Dig 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 







iF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 

| maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O’Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


ate bo 
ina; 


Good Reasoning .. . 


Dress Pp : 
ure; j Art museums in every part of the 
ector United States depend on Budworth 
to pack and ship their exhibitions. 
~ They can’t take chances. Neither 
can you! This service is available 
art to you, whether collector, gallery 
or artist. 
Bt; For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 
artist, 
vowel || W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


“AMERICAN A" 
PAINTINGS 


HUDSON RIVER 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 
GENRE 
INDIAN SUBJECTS 
PORTRAITS 


Ask for List of 101 Paintings 


CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
36 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN —GREEK—ROMAN 
_ ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 











Kende Auctions 


OBJECTS OF ART, Silver, and a collec- 
tion of 19th century French fans will 
be featured at the Kende sale at the 
Jay Gould Mansion on the afternoon of 
April 8. 

Meissen and Ludwigsburg figures and 
groups depict all manner of musicians, 
flower girls and vendors, playing chil- 
dren, shepherds and shepherdesses, beg- 
gars and cavaliers. Sterling silver table- 
ware designed for John W. Campbell 
of New York includes platters, dishes, 
finger bowls, pitchers and trays, as well 
as tea and coffee sets and girandoles. 

From the estate of Mary G. Carroll 
comes a collection of fans, made of silk, 
tulle and paper set on ivory and tor- 
toise shell frames. One with mother-of- 
pearl staves is decorated with a land- 
scape scene and signed J. E. Bouguer- 
eau, who was Jeanne Elizabeth, wife 
of the painter of the luscious nudes. 
The exhibition will be held from April 4. 

On the evening of April 14, also at 
the Jay Gould Mansion, the Mark Leo- 
pold collection of old master and 19th 
century French paintings will be sold. 
Included is a circular panel of the Ma- 
donna and Child with St. John by Ghir- 
landajo the Younger; a large 15th cen- 
tury Italian altarpiece from the Sie- 
nese school showing the Virgin en- 
throned between St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and a 14th century Italian triptych of 
the Madonna and Child with Saints. 

Among the Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ings is a seascape by Isaac Willaerts; 
a variant of Bosch’s Adoration of the 
Magi in the Prado, which was once 
attributed to that master; work by 
Johannes Linthorst, Wouverman, and 
Martin Van Cleve. 

French paintings include Harpignes’ 
Forest of Fontainbleau, landscapes by 
Georges Michel, works by Diaz and 
Jules Noel, and a portrait of Princess 
Conde attributed to Hubert Drouais. 


Eighth Street Group 


The ten members of the 8th Street 
Galleries Art Association just concluded 
their annual exhibition of oil paintings 
with a group showing of two canvases 
each. Less lively and spontaneous than 
the watercolor annual in January, there 
was little experimentation evident in 
these middle-of-the-road paintings of 
landscapes, figures, flowers, still lifes 
and marines. 

From its commanding position in 
the Gallery, William Fisher’s broadly 
brushed A Street in Piermont, with its 
negro children playing in sun and shade, 
pretty well dominates the show. Most 
pleasing nature morte was Sara Pinkus’ 
Small Bouquet in a still life setting. Ru- 
dolph Novelli contributed an indistinct 
impression of city roof tops with well- 
loaded clothes lines forming part of the 
design, and Bosa-like skaters in Cen- 
tral Park—Winter. Nell Witter’s study 
in light and angles, Metropolitan Guard 
was recently noted in the Audubon Art- 
ists Group annual, Katherine Lovell’s 
Granite Quarry—Rockport showed 
good design. 

Also included were flowers, in and 
out of doors, by Virginia Adolph; two 
marines by Frederick Branig, girls and 
gobs by Angus McNaughton, and land- 
scapes by Arthur Tilgner. 
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GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Public Auction Sales 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


AND DRAWINGS 


Works by Soutine, Rouault, 
Vlaminick, de Chirico, Pis- 
sarro, Chagall, Annenkoff, 
Kisling, Friesz, Dufy, Severini, 
Eilshemius, Léger, Zadkine, 
Lurcat and other artists. 


‘ 
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Collection of 


RICHARD DAVIS 


Sale April 13 at 8:15 p.m. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 8 


The Stanley N. 
BARBEE 


Collection of 


MODERN FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


Including W orks by 


DAUMIER RENOIR 
MANET - VUILLARD 
SEURAT - CEZANNE 
GAUGUIN - BRAQUE 
GREUZE SISLEY 
DARREL AUSTIN 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 
JOE JONES AND OTHER 
ARTISTS 


Sale April 20 at 8:15 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 15 
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A limited number of illustrated cata- 

logues available for prospective 

bidders, Davis Catalogue 25c each, 
Barbee Catalogue 50c. 

















































































Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


National Shows 


Auburn, Ala. 


4TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 
THE WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF 
ALABAMA. May 28-June 24. Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1.00 for non-mem- 
bers. Work due May 3. For further in- 
formation write Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres- 
ident, c/o Department of Applied Art, Ala- 


bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
BRONX ARTISTS’ GUILD. April 15 to 
May 7. Botanical Museum. Media: _ oils, 
watercolors, etchings, engravings, mono- 
types, illustrations, sculpture. Entry fee 
$1.00 for non-members. Entry cards. Work 
due April 15. For further information 


write Charlotte Livingston, Secretary, 2870 
Heath Ave., Kingsbridge, Bronx, N. Y. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 
OF GLOUCESTER. July 2-Sept. 10. Gal- 
leries of the Association. Open to members. 
Media: all. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards. Work 
due June 16. For further information write 
Adelaide E. Klotz, Secretary, Ledge Road, 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


Indiana, Pa. 


FIRST ANNUAL CO-OPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 15-May 15. For all art- 
ists in America. Medium: oil. $350 pur- 
chase prize. Fee: $1 entitles artist to sub- 
mit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1: 
work, May 10. Orval Kipp. Director, Art 


Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 
Irvington, N. J. 
11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
IRVINGTON ART AND MUSEUM AS- 


SOCIATION. May 1-26. Open to American 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1.00. Entry cards available. Entries due 
April 21. For further information write 
Miss May E. Baillet, Secretary, Irvington 
Art Museum Association, 1064 Clinton Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


3RD ANNUAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May 1-June 1. Laguna 


Quality Since 1853 
WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 











@ Pure 
@ Brilliant 
@ Reliable 















Beach Art Gallery. Open to American art- 
ists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards available 
March 1, due April 20. Work due April 25. 
Norman Chamberlain, Director, c/o Laguna 
teach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Newport, R. I. 


33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 


1-23. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, small sculpture, watercolor, 
pastel, drawing, prints. Entry cards due 


June 10. Work due June 17. For further 
information write the Art Association of 
Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. IL. 


New York, N. Y. 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA COMPETITION. 
(Artists for Victory—Pepsi Cola.) Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Jury. Prizes totalling $11,000. Entry cards 
due Apr. 21 at Artists for Victory, 101 
Park Ave., New York City. Work due May 
1-15 at Hayes Storage, Packing & Removal 
Service for Portrait of America Competi- 
tion, 304 E. 61st St., New York City. For 
further information address Portrait of 
America Competition, Artists for Victory, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 118TH ANNUAL, 
GRAPHIC ARTS & ARCHITECTURE. 
May 29-June 18. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Open to all artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Apr. 3; work due Apr. 
10. For further information address: Sec- 
retary, National Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SILK SCREEN GROUP. 
May 10-31. Norlyst Gallery. Open to mem- 
bers for prints produced since May, 1943. 
Work due Apr. 21. For further informa- 
tion write: Secretary, The Silk Screen 
Group, 96 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN 
WOMEN. April 30-May 3. District of Co- 
lumbia Studio. Media: all paintings and 
sculpture. Original work done in the last 
two years and not previously exhibited in 
any National Exhibition of Pen Women. 
Awards. Entry fee $1.00. Send work to 
Security Storage Co., 1140 15th Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C., not later than 
April 20. For further information write 
Mrs. George G. Gaydash, National Chair- 


man. 1306 18th Northwest, Washington. 
i 
Regional Shows 
Albany, N. Y. 

9TH REGIONAL EXHIBIT OF ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 26-June 
3. Albany Institute of History and Art. 
Open to artists living within a 100 mile 
radius of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, pastel. Purchase prize. Jury. 
Entries due April 15. 


In 


OIL 
WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS’ MATERALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





Bristol, Va. 


1ST ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION 
May 2-29. Virginia Intermont College. 
to artists in the region of Virginia. mM 7 
oils & watercolors. Jury. Prizes. Entry fe 
$1.00. Entry cards due Apr. 8. Work 
Apr. 18. For further information 
Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, Virginia Intermon, 
College, Bristol, Va. 


Dallas, Tex. 


24TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN STATES AR? 
LEAGUE EXHIBITION. May 7-June ¢ 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Open t 
Southern artists who are members of the 
League. All media. Jury. Prizes. Work dye 
April 15. For information address: Migs 
Ethel Hutson, Secy., S.S.A.L., 7321 Pano 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


Decatur, Ill. 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS. April 24-May 2 
Decatur Art Institute. Open to artists liy. 
ing within a radius of 150 miles. Media: 
oil, watercolor, print, drawing. Jury. $159 
in prizes, Entry cards and work due April 
1 to 15. For further information ang 
blanks address: Mrs. Louis Chodat, Seere. 


tary, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, I 
Jersey City, N. J. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PAINT. 


ERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY oF 
NEW JERSEY. May 15-June 1. Jersey 
City Museum. Open to artists residing in 
New Jersey. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3.06 
Entry cards available. Work due May § 
For further information write Ward Mount, 
74 Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 23-May 
28. Los Angeles County Museum. Open te 
artists residing in Los Angeles or within 
a hundred mile radius. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, wood carving. Jury to be selected 
by the exhibiting artists. Prizes to be 
determined. Entry cards, work due April 
18. Write James Normile, c/o Los An- 
geles County Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRING MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. May 1¢ 
28. George Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu- 
seum. Open to members only. Membership 
fee $3.00 per year. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints, drawings, sculpture. Popular prize 
Dates for receiving entries: May 8-10 in- 
elusive. For further information address: 
Mabel E. Ross, Secretary, 4 Benton Place, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIB 
TION. May 1-May 31. Philbrook Art Cen 
ter. Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: 
oils, watercolor, print. Jury. Cash prizes 
Fee: 50c per entry. Not more than two 
entries in any one medium by the same 
artist. Work due April 25. Forms may be 
obtained from Philbrook Art Center. 


Famous Watercolorists 


Four American Watercolorists, 4 
group of 30 paintings by Homer, Sat 
gent, Dehn and Burchfield which is be- 
ing circulated by the Museum of Mod 
ern Art, will be on view at the Law 


rence Art Museum at Williams College 


through April 10. 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 











Modern Frames of 
Distinction 


Fine Antique 
Reproductions 
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Modern Cuban Art 


{Continued from page 12] 

naives, two others stand apart from 
what appears a closely united front. 
One of these is a woman, the only fe- 
male exhibitor, Amelia Pelaez. Her 
maturity as fine colorist and designer, 
who makes her chosen motifs work 
for her in ordered and inspired decision, 
serves to raise the tenor of the whole 













of the a 
ork due exhibition. 
Pon The other artist not caught in the 





exoticisms of revolution in the arts is 
Fidelio Ponce de Leon, called “The 
Mad Murillo,” who paints in a low 
palette limited to whites, sap green 
and siennas; is something of a recluse, 
morose and unaccountable, disappears 
for years at a time, 

Mario Carreno, whose work may be 
seen more fully at the Perls Galleries 
this month (see Dicest for Mar. 15), 
Tis represented by large and startling 
TY OF§ paintings in duco—one a tangle of sugar 
cane in which the machetes, in the 
hands of the cutters, appear in double 
image to express motion. Carreno builds 
up parts of these brilliantly colored 
paintings in high relief, using cloth and 
rope beneath the heavy, shining pig- 
ment. 

The only painting by Roberto Diago 
shown, Woman with Sunflowers, sug- 
gests a most original talent; three can- 
vases of large proportion and naive-ro- 
mantic flavor, the work of Rafael 
Moreno, farmer, bullfighter and now 
proprietor of a shooting gallery, have 
much quiet charm; the six allegorical 
pencil drawings of Luis Martinez Pedro 
have a kinship to the surrealist con- 
ceptions of our “international set.” 

Carlos Enrique, whose work has been 
widely exhibited, paints swirling can- 
vases of violent action in which the 
forms are transparent and the color 
metallic. Cundo Bermudez uses Cuban 
interiors and everyday scenes but sets 
them ablaze with color, mainly a glow- 
ing yellow ochre; Felipe Orlando, on 
the other hand, sets up a thoughtful 
mood in his genre studies of women and 
children in Cuban homes. Acevedo is 
self-taught and imaginative, paints a 
scene from Dante’s Inferno. 

Victor Manuel, who fought ceaselessly 
for the liberation of painting in Cuba, 
is shown in one Landscape, loaned by 
Sr. Sicre. Mariano Rodriguez, who cele- 
brates the fighting cock with enthus- 
lasm, is shown in seven paintings and 
two drawings; and Portocarrero, re- 
markably sophisticated for a self-taught 
painter, is shown in satirical paintings 
and drawings; is said to be one of the 
leading cultural personalities in Cuba 
today. 

Between the 80 exhibited paintings 
and the generously illustrated book, 
Cuban Painting of Today, by the sym- 
pathetic Cuban art critic, Jose Gomez 
Sicre, ($1.75 paper bound, on sale at 
the Museum) modern Cuban painting 
May be said to have made a brilliant 
debut in New York.—M. R. 


| ART INSTRUCTOR 


Artist (male) with good art and 
teaching background desires po- 
sition with school or college. 
For further information, address: 
THE ART DIGEST—BOX 21 


rt Digest April 1, 1944 
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Fisherman’s Holiday: FREDERIC WHITAKER 


Salmagundi Awards Watercolor Prizes 


A SEVEN-MAN JuRY of members of the 
Salmagundi Club awarded the Samuel 
T. Shaw prize to Frederic Whitaker 
for his Fisherman’s Holiday, and the 
Albert H. Sonn Memorial prize to Law- 
rence Nelson Wilbur for his 50th Street 
and 6th Avenue in the Club’s Annual 
Watercolor Exhibition held during the 
latter part of March, A sizable show 
of 122 exhibits offered jurors Howard 
Hildebrandt, George Beline, Albert 
Crock, Otto Langmann, Henry Rungius, 
Herbert Tschudy and Chauncey Ryder 
a wide selection from which to make 
the Club’s two major awards. 

Among other notable work were paint- 
ings by Ogden Pleissner, Antonio Mar- 
tino, Cory Kilvert, George Elmer 








52 west 8th street 2 





the hans hofmann 


new york city ° 


provincetown, mass. 


Browne and Everett Shinn. In addition 
to the watercolors, Jeno Juszko con- 
tributed a series of sculptured plaques 
showing portraits of famous musicians. 


Terrell Art on Tour 


The group of watercolors, drawings 
and sculptures by Allen Townsend Ter- 
rell, which was shown at the Village Art 
Center in New York last November, is 
making a West Coast tour. 

Townsend’s portraits are among the 
items being shown through April at the 
Whittier Art Association in Whittier, 
California. During May the exhibition 
will be presented at the San Gabriel 
Artists Guild. 





school of fine art 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmaann 






june 15- sept. 15 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES BY MAIL 


which revitalize the art experience and art. teaching 
through creative participation in the Modern Movement, by 


RALPH M. 


PEARSON 


author of The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 


Full information on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP - - - - - 


S. NYACK, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





SALISBURY 


HERBERT BARNETT 


SBS a a MASSACHUSETTS 


WORCESTER 











PORTRAIT ad STILL LIFE 


- EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 
serie INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT sTubDIOS 

@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 

@ NAN GREACEN 

@ LORAN WILFORD 

@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
Schedule om Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 











DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — 
Because of Endowment Neo Y: 
Only an Entrance Fee of 
Write fer Catalogue B. 


Tuitica. 








zy] Professor Emmy Zweybruck 


Noted Designer—Guest Instructor 
Also regular faculty in the arts 
and crafts. Degrees granted. 
SUMMER SESSION: June 26- Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer for Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Breadway & Cellege © Oakland 11 © Calif. 


YLAND 


per 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 19 to August 11, 1944. 
For information address: 


Walter H. Siple, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 























JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
. DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 


Roland Pierson Prickett 


Landscape Painter 


Hampden, Massachusetts 


Pupils Renderings 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June 

Elizabethtown, New York 


26th to August 31st 
In the Adirondacks 
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The Whitney 


[Continued from page 14] 


assemblage of the numerous examples. 

From what we see here we can 
get an idea of direction and policy. In 
this sense the value of a museum to 
its community is established. It there- 
fore follows that the policy of a mu- 
seum can be used either to break down 
barriers or to impose limits to the 
forms of expression in which are to be 
seen the ideals of a people. 


Fortunately, the Whitney Museum 
through its varied collection gives un- 
questionable evidence of open-minded- 
ness towards forms of expression in art, 
together with the use of experienced 
judgment in the appraisal of quality. 
But because these attributes may well 
characterize the Whitney Museum, it 
remains the prerogative of each individ- 
ual to judge for himself whether what 
is seen there answers his purpose in 
seeking the enjoyment of art. There- 
fore, any remarks that a commentator 
chooses to make concerning the works 
of art in an exhibition, remain simply 
a matter of opinion and indicate a 
particular choice, based on reasonable 
likes and dislikes. 

Most of the items in the Whitney 
show have been previously viewed and 
discussed. Still, one cannot do other- 
wise than point out some of them for 
further appraisal. The recurrent plea- 
sure to be had in examining the spark- 
ling watercolors of John Marin, whose 
ability to synthesize facts into elements 
of art remains subject to his mood and 
locality; the contrast to be seen in the 
work of Joseph Stella, as we keep pace 
with the dictates of his ideas and sub- 
ject matter; the stark comment of Ben 
Shahn as made in his watercolor called 
Scotts Run, made to possess dramatic 
quality through simple color and treat- 
ment of the figures against the mean- 
ingful background; the factual presen- 
tation of Charles Burchfield, interested 
in a fleeting aspect of light in his Ice 
Glare, an effect arrived at through his 
arbitrary treatment of darks. 

The meticulous, borrowed technique 
used by Ear] Horter in a small seascape 
may invite awe in some observers. Also 
note the contrast evident in the devel- 
opment of Aaron Bohrod as evident in 
two of his watercolors—an early one 
called Halstead Street, Chicago, in 
which a significant statement is treated 
in convincing technical manner, com- 
pared with the “glitter” which seems 
to dominate his later work. And so on 
with all the numerous other items that 
excite either positive or negative feel- 
ings. New acquisitions are listed on 
page 15. —CONRAD ALBRIZIO 


Calling Young Surrealists 


Young artists under 35 are invited 
by Art of This Century, located at 30 
W. 57, to submit two pictures or sculp- 
tures, of abstract or surrealist type, 
to a jury composed of Alfred Barr, 
Marcel Duchamp, James Thrall Soby, 
James Johnson Sweeney, Peggy Gug- 
“genheim and Howard Putzel, The jury 
will meet after the close of entry lists, 
Wednesday, April 26, to choose works 
for the gallery's 2nd annual Spring 
Salon For Young Artists. 

The exhibition is to be held in May. 














NOW IS THE TIME 
for Directors of Schools 
and Classes to plan for the 
Summer. 






















Advertising in the Digest 
is a tested, economical 





means of contacting 
students. 
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Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere 
of Art and Culture . . . Internationally known 
instructors in 


Painting © Sculpture ©® Weaving 
Ceramics @ History 


Summer Session June 26 to August 5 
Catalog on request. 


CRANBROOK 
Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered. 


Because of prevailing housing 
conditions i to the War the 


under 


ROBERT BRACKMAN | 


will not be conducted in NOANK, 
CONN. this year. 


MAUD LA CHARME 


New 

OIL PAINTING—DRAWING courst 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION a 
May to October Sprin 
LaCharmette Manor, New Hope. R.D., Penna. Regist 










ALLEN LANDSCAPE CLASSES 
SPRING CLASS AT 
TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mt. Monadnock Region 
Registration Limited 


Write Charles Curtis Allen, 
Waban 68, Massachusetts 


A.N.A. 


ZADKINE SCHOOL 
MODERN SCULPTURE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Beginners — Students — Teachers 


harles 
For information write or telephone oo 2-0949 











STONEHENGE GALLERY By the Sea 















SCHOOL OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
OLIVER SMITH « RUTH HAMMOND Meme 

Instruction: June through Sept. 15 See 
115 GRANITE STREET, ROCKPORT, MASS. 
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art education centers. Fashion, in- 
terior, industrial, advertising de- 





pes! 


Confers 
B.F.A. and 





idence 3, R. I. 





PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 


creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


; 
;. 
a 
I 
5 B.S. 
BROWNE ART CLASS 


Write for Circular 


Little Switzerland, North Carolina— 


weekly rates. Winter School 


general catalog and folder, 
aoe. = V. A. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING OF 


WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 
IN THE NEW 
65 WEST 56th ST. 


WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 

COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 

Private and Class Instruction in Studio 





Register Now 


SSES 
RE =F ART INSTITUTE 


THE KANSAS CITY 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Post War Design 
Courses. Write for information—College credits 


War Production Training Courses. 
\.N.A. 





transferable. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. 


OL 


EARN MONEY Puvzii< 

UR E PORTRAITS 
© No previous training or 

ers talent necessary. Unique 
ies Street Stuart System teaches you, 
0949 by mail, in 11 simple, easy- 





to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 
every step. Send for free book today. 


» Sea 

STUART STUDIOS, R 
NTING | 121 Monument Circle po Ind. 
MOND 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 


Street 
City 


pril 1, 1944 
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HODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 


tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
Superbly equipped—12 bldgs., in- 


scH0r sign; fine and applied arts; tex- 


cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, etc. 
Cultural and social activities. 
Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


RINGLING sr" 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 12 weeks summer term opening June 12, for 
artists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at 
-4000 feet elevation. 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb 
living accommodations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special 
Sarasota, Florida. Write for 
“Summer Study in the Land 


Siickeie. FLORI DA 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


YORK CITY STUDIO 


For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


Spring Term Stdio: 74 Sherman Place 
Journal Sq. 2-2629 


Kansas City, Mo. 2 


Awards to Fighters 


THE Society or Four Arts in Palm 
Beach is concluding its season with its 
large, exuberant, and highly successful 
annual exhibition of Art of the Armed 
Forces (through April 9). Cash prizes 
totalling $350 went to 18 different art- 
ists, and at the end of the first week 
23 paintings had been sold. 

A jury composed of Princess Alexis 
Zalstem-Zalessky, Channing Hare and 
Murray Hoffman made the following 
awards: 

First prize for oil, Pvt. Paul Wilton 
for Byzantine Madonna; second prize, 
Pvt. Ulfert Wilke for Vultures Em- 
braced by the Wind; third prize, Cpl. 
Alfred E, James for Abstraction; fourth 
prize, Pvt. Joseph Maniscalco for Chan. 
The five watercolor prizes went to 
Cpl. Nels Y. Nelson for Coal Smoke; 
Sgt. Paul Peters for By the Lake; Cpl. 
Don Mundt for Rifle Range; Pvt. George 
Brunetti for Barrage Balloon; and to 
Pvt. Michael Frary for Barn. Pvt. Eu- 
gene Powell, Pvt. John Becker, and 
First Lieut. Robert Buckley were 
awarded the pastel prizes. The draw- 
ing awards were given to Staff Sgt. 
John Johnson and Pvt. Joseph Mack. 
Corporal Peter Abate, Private Peter 
Fingesten and Private San de Cesare 
took the sculpture prizes. 

The Palm Beach Post noted that 
“Men in service have turned their at- 
tention to their immediate surround- 
ings, to camp scenes, new settings, by- 
products of wartime life. Few have been 
content with the strictly traditional 
in either subject matter or technique.” 


Ivory Black 
[Continued from page 9] 


gall, Matta and Tanguy use it as black- 
grounds of abysmal night skies before 
which heightened color, whether warm 
or cold, sings with a vibrance that com- 
petes well with the intensity of our age. 

While we did not note that the qual- 
ities of the black, used in the range of 
years here represented, increased or di- 
minished in this time, we may observe 
that black was used more arbitrarily in 
the earlier canvases: by Derain, Chirico, 
Matisse (the elegant still life called The 
Gold Fish) and Picasso (in a finely 
balanced abstraction of carefully chosen 
hues), than in paintings of the 1940's. 

Very recently, black has begun to be 
incorporated into the picture as though 
there in nature—or the kind of nature 
conjured by the imaginations of such 
surrealists as Tanguy, Masson, Matta, 
and that unknown quantity called Hél- 
ion. In the pictures of these, black is 
not an isolated shape but is fused with 
the entire visionary conception and 
could not be substituted by any other 
dark. On the other hand, one feels that 
Ernst, Gris, Tamayo, Miro, Modigliani, 
even Derain with the blackest of all 
interior walls in his splendid Still Life 
by the Window, could be persuaded, if 
convinced of any advantage, to replace 
ivory black in each of their examples 
with a black compounded of colors. 

Whatever speculations come to mind 
in the study of this provocative exhibi- 
tion, they are all to the good in forc- 
ing one to be aware of still another 
slant in the many pungent elements 
that compose the work of the great 
in modern painting.—M. R. 










Summer School June 19 through July 29 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
guished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog K and application 
blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Y NSITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 through August 4, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 18. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 








COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 


Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 


ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 








Nf, y Cleveland 
> School of Art 


Ue Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts. 


Camouflage. Wartime Courses. 





Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M®. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design. 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live- in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Pour-year courses in PaintinG, IntTER1oR Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


anp CommeErciat Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


School of Design for Women 
100th Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 


INSTITUTE courses. Photography, puppet- 


ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 


designing. Residences. Oldest 
TrxTIS ART 


school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 
1326 WN. Broad St., 
INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
WINTER TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE'S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUC- 
TION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY TIME. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





Phila. 21, Pa. 
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REALLY GOOD 
VARNISHES 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. pp 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


c/o National Secretary 
NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRM 
1564 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, X. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN. Gopp 
GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, Of 
ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. Worom 


The Sucker List 
Just why artists, lawyers and doctors 
are the easy’ marks when it comes to 
the purchase of “blue sky” is inexplain- 
able. Yet reliable statistics confirm 
this and the longer we remain Chair- 
man of the headache department, the 
easier it becomes to convince us these 
Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES statistics are more or less accurate. 
t Why? We've tried to fathom it but 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c it is beyond us. 
Every new prospectus for a_ bio- 
graphical venture, to cover this section 
or that, finds the artists easy victims. 


Have you had purchasers attemp 
to change terms and stipulations afte 
you had started to work on the order? 

Have you had any unpleasant ey 
periences with dealers or agents? 

Have you had any grief over pack 
ing, shipping or incidental expenses 

Well, Who hasn’t? 

Few weeks go by that the League j 
not appealed to for help in unravellip 
tangles like those enumerated, or seek 
ing advice in the making of agreements 

So the League is now busily revisin 
its artists’ contract to make it mo 


appreci: 
worked 
days th 
spite tl 


e 
DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c 


e 
PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM, 40c 
e 
Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” 
with comments and instructions written by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


These varnishes have been found by 
competent and leading American 
artists to be the really good answer 
to their varnish requirements. 


Manufactured by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ye 
WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 


color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


The Federal Trade Commission issued 
a scorching report on one of these 
which was pulling them in as fast as 
they threw out the hooks, and it was 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

But that did not help our singed 
artists. We had several complaints 
about this particular outfit. Surely we 
have warned artists often enough, but 
there seems no way to head them off. 
They fall for galleries which promise 
to “list” them. Do they ever demand 
of those galleries that they show a 
record of sales they have made for 
those already “listed” ? Apparently not. 

Lawyers and doctors mostly “in- 
vested” in fake oil-stocks and gold- 
mines. Artists specialize in fake-gal- 
leries and wild-cat listings. 

Offerings and prospectuses are again 
prevalent. Artists are being circular- 
ized. For goodness sake, as well as 
your own, write us before you join 
up or make an investment. We have 
saved many thousands of dollars for 
the artists and recovered their money 
in some cases. We were able to take 
one of these slickies out of circulation 
and he is now doing a stretch in one 
of our best penitentiaries. Eleven com- 
plaints came to us about him. 

But this does not get back any of 
the money those artists sent in. Had 
there been inquiries first there had 
been no need for complaints. 


What Have You? 

Have you ever been gypped out of 
a picture? 

Have you had some one reproduce 


comprehensive and, so far as possib 
to have it cover all the continge 
which have arisen or may later 4 
velop. 


New conditions are entering into a 
phases of the artists business that mu 
be met and we are now wanting you 


experiences. 


Write us of any—all of the unpleasant 


or difficult situations in which you m 


have been involved. This is most in 


portant for your own sake as well 


to help in the making of a contra 


41 thank 


which will establish a standard of pra¢ 


tice for the profession. 


Your help and experience is nece 
sary, so write today—addressing you 


letter for the attention of Mr. 


tracts. 


Incubating Curators 


We have the following contributio 
from one of our well known members 
An amusing story is going the round 


about a museum that seems like Caes 


to rule the: petty -world, Its’ ambition 


or those of its appointment sat 
are extending to a control of all 
seum directors and curators in 
country. 


Many appointees from its office ap 


pear to have a fanatical preferene 


for “modern. art” of limited cla 


cation. It is freely charged that the 
appointees are rendered incapable 0 


good taste by being first reduced 
bewildering agnosticism in art. 


cently, one was confronted by a talenté 


student who said he could see no mei 
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one of your pictures without paying 
a royalty to you? 

Have you had a picture of yours 
sold to an innocent third party before 
the original purchaser finished paying 
for it, and never did? 

Have you had some one try to can- 
cel an order for a painting after you 

* had started on it? 

Have you had purchasers forget to 
make final payments on a painting, or 
insist that was all he agreed to pay? 

Have you, on top of this, discovered 
the painting had been sold to another? 


in a certain messy picture. 

Obedient to training, the curaw™ 
asked of the student, “If you are ™ 
an artist and don’t paint pictures, 1% 
can you be sure this picture is bad? 

The new generation replied, “I am! 
a hen and I don’t lay eggs but I @ 
tell a rotten one.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Permanence in Colors piouse 
The League, through its Committe 
on Technic, with its competent chemist 
and consultants, have for fourteé 
years worked with our manufacture 
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attain a standard for excellence 
Vand permanence for artists’ colors. 
In these exhaustive researches and 
tests we have had the fullest co-opera- 
m™ tion from the manufacturers who read- 
agreed to the specifications requested 
m by the League’s committee. They 
further gave their warranties to the 
League that their products were both 
rmanent and up in tinting strength. 
Further, they either imprinted their 
warranties on their tubes, with the seal 
of the League, or displayed it on cards 
in their sales rooms. The League has 
faith in the manufacturers and in its 
committee which tested their colors and 
we feel justified in saying if you buy 
colors bearing that seal or where the 
s allel cuarantee is on display you may be 
Order} quite sure of their permanence. 
na &%j Permanence means permanent in any 
as language.—ALBERT T. REID. 


r pack 
penses§ State Chairmen and 
Art Week Directors: 


One year has quickly rolled by and 
once again I wish to express my deep 
appreciation to all those who have 
worked so courageously in these war 
days that American art shall live, de- 
spite the battles raging on all fronts. 
I thank you sincerely for your support, 
“}and shall look forward to another year 
of mutual help with and understanding 
of the many problems which confront 
all workers for American art. If you 
have any new ideas please send them 
along, as our plans for November are 
now taking form. 
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ost iM] Wings, wings everywhere, but all so 
Well @busy with the war efforts, and nary a 
a pair to take us easterners to California 
of pratlfor the pleasure of a day with the 
_. fJules Pages exhibition now on view at 
oe jour California Chapter’s Pent House 
= youl Gallery. Marie Hicks Davidson, writing 


on Ga in the Call Bulletin in San Francisco, 
Says: “Jules Pages, San Francisco 
painter, home after a long sojourn in 
Paris, looks like an artist ought to ap- 
pear to the layman. He has the aura of 
ateliers about him, twinkle in his keen 
tyes, an easy gracious manner, and 
© roun®}pigments in the very soul of him. He 
e Caes Jas lived for art and art has been kind 
~}0 him. The pictures to be shown next 
Monday show Pages’ love of color and 
his superb gift for line, He absorbed 
Paris and sold many canvases there.” 
He left his studio and many friends in 
france and hopes one day to go back. 
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en Hair Patigan’s “Jules Pages, An Ap- 
at thea” iation” includes this fine paragraph. 


Jules Pages is a master of drawing, 





ble ¢ 
suced I gcolor and composition. A sublimated 
art. RepmPressionist, his subjects are unlim- 





talentefee® 4nd he excels in figure composi- 
no merigue® landscapes, and paintings of types 
and localities with equally facility and 
curatéger2ce- The proof of excellence in a work 
are ng. 2rt is that one can derive enjoy- 


ment from it and live with it indefi- 
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is bad! mitely. The works of Pages answer 
‘I amt these requisites pre-eminently.” The 






citizens of San Francisco and adjacent 
mies and towns have a rare treat 
waiting them on entering the Pent 
Mouse Gallery, 133 Geary street. 
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College, in a full page letter to 


American Art Week: 


“An opportunity 
to promote interest in art in each 
Arizona community is offered by Amer- 
ican Art Week, November 1-7. The plan 
this year is to have every teacher of 
art in the state co-operate by offering 
local artists an opportunity to exhibit 
in the local school, community centers 
or women’s clubs. The art teacher is 
asked to invite the work of local artists, 
to display these works in a, suitable 
place in the school, and to. encourage 
interest in the exhibitions by publicity 
in the press, over the radio, by poster 
and by invitation to parents to view the 
exhibitions.” 

Special plans were made for the com- 
munities of Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma and 
Flagstaff, “Tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican artists are busily serving their 
country in the war effort. Their talents 
are used in industry, designing and for 
pictorial propaganda. They are serving 
in the army, signal corps, and making 
visual records of wartime experiences. 
Our service men and women artists and 
industrial artists are anxious that in- 
terest and understanding of art shall 
not lag during war time.” 


Michigan 

Under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Pearl Greason, our new Chapter Chair- 
man in Michigan, artist members of 
that chapter have pledged themselves 
to give 200 hours per year to teaching 
arts and crafts in veterans’ hospitals. 


An Appreciation 

R. Reynolds, Brigadier General U. 
S.A., commanding Kennedy General 
Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., writes: 

“May I take advantage of this op- 
portunity to express my most sincere 
appreciation to the American Artists 
Professional League, for their generous 
donation of some excellent books de- 
voted to art and crafts for the library 
of Kennedy General Hospital. 

“These splendid gifts are doubly wel- 
come in that they will remain a source 
of study and inspiration, while at the 
same time for soldiers convalescing 
from wounds and illness there will be 
afforded countless hours of quiet en- 
joyment in developing the ideas out- 
lined in the books.” 


Make a Memo Now 


We still need many more books. One 
has only to remember the magnificent 
appeal made by Lawrence Tenney Stev- 
ens, sculptor, just back from the Af- 
rican campaign, at our Annual Dinner, 
February 26, to realize how much and 
how far reaching this particularly effec- 
tive service can be made if all our 
members contribute to this item on our 
program. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


New England of Thieme 


Anthony Thieme, who for many years 
has recorded the salt, sun and sailing 
ships of Rockport and vicinity, is hold- 
ing his first Boston exhibition in almost 
ten years at the Grace Horne Galleries. 

The large majority of the 34 can- 
vases shown are of the familiar Massa- 
chusetts North Shore which Thieme 
knows so well. For an occasional diver- 
sion, the artist places his sail beats in 
the brighter waters of the palm fringed 
Bahamas. 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and FPublishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


TRIAL OFFER $4 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


------ ORDER NOW---=== 


The Art Digest, 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY. N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Apr. 5- 
23: Paintings by David Lithgow. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Apr. 1-15: 
Paintings from the Philippines by 
Col. J. P. Wharton. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 15: Paint- 
ings by George Grosz; To Apr. 30: 
Rodin Movement Watercolors € 
Print Masterpieces. 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr.: Annual 
Exhibit by Members of the So- 
ciety of Fine Arts. 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Apr. 15: 
Paintings by Sam Thal. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Apr. 8: 
Paintings by Marian P. Sloane; 
Apr. 10-22: Still Life by Mem- 
bers of the Guild. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr.: Chinese 
Paintings. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To Apr. 
15: Watercolors by Barnard Lin- 
tott. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Apr. 24: Pat- 
teran: From Apr. 14: Paintings by 
Charles Burchfield. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute From Apr. 13: 
by Jose Guadalupe. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n Apr.: Ass'n 
of Chicago Painters & Sculptors. 
Findlay Galleries To Apr. 20: Wa- 
tercolors by dames Lechay; Apr. 
1-30: Paintings by Robert Philipp. 
Pokrass Gallery Apr.: Oils & Wa- 
tercolors by George Josemovitch, 
Jean C. Adams & William Schwartz. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Apr. 16: 
Show’ of 1913. 

Taft Museum Apr. 2-28: Ohio Wa- 
tercolor Society Exhibit. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Apr. 9: 
“The Eight”; From Apr. 11: 
“Latin-American Paintings.” 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Municipal Art Gallery To Apr. 8: 
“Road to Victory’; Apr. 6-238: 
Paintings by Lucie Palmer. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Apr.: 
Religious Art. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 70 Apr. 23: American 
Abstract & Surrealist Art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Apr. 4-30: Annual 
Exhibition of American Art. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Art Center of the Oranges From 
Apr. 10: 19th Annual Exhibition. 

ELGIN, ILL. 

Elgin Academy Apr.: Paintings by 
Francis Chapin. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Apr.: 
phia Plastic Club. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Apr.: “Contrasts in Portrait- 
ure”; The Glover Collection; Draw- 
ings by W. H. Singer, Jr. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Zo Apr. 
23: Sculpture by Herbert Haseltine. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery Apr.: 
Paintings by Kansas City Artists. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum of Art Apr. 1-28: 
Oils by Kari Mattern. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

James Vigeveno Galleries Apr. 2-29: 
Paintings by Grandma Moses. 

MACON, GA. 

Wesleyan Conservatory Apr. 1-15: 
Albers Exhibition. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Apr. 15: 
“Russian Art’; Apr.: Watercolors. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute To Apr. 30: Annual 
Exhibition of Wisconsin Art. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Apr. 2-30: Survey 
of Landscape Paintings; Religious 
Prints. 

University Gallery Apr.: Cleveland 
Watercolor Exhibition. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Apr. 2-23: Water- 
color Exhibition; Paintings by Her- 
bert Scheffel; Etchings by Rem- 
brandt & His Contemporaries. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 9: 
“Five Centuries of Dutch Art.” 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum Apr.;, 19th Century 
Paintings & Sculpture; From Apr. 
11; American Negro Art. 
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NEW LONDON. CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o Apr. 16: 
John Trumbull & His Contempo- 
raries. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

Dudley Peter Allen Memorial Mu- 
seum Apr. 5-30: Modern European 
& American Paintings. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Apr.: Photos, “The 
World at War.” 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Apr. 16: Pasa- 
dena Society of Artists Annual; 
Apr. 4-18: Paintings by Phil Dike. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 9: 
Fellowship Oil Exhibition. 

Art Alliance To Apr. 9: Oils by 
Paul Klee; Beyond Realism Prints; 
Oil Paintings. 

Philadelphia Museum Apr.: “Rus- 
sia”; From Apr. 4: Thomas Eakins 
Centennial Exhibit. 

The Plastic Club Apr. 5-26; Self- 
Portraits. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Apr. 16: 
Annual Exhibit of Oils & Sculp- 
ture. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum Apr. 
2-16: Watercolors by Lavinia Cook. 

POTSDAM, N. Y. 

Fortnightly Club Apr.: 
William Meyerovwitz. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art 7o Apr. 23: “‘Amer- 
ican Drawings’’ by Men in the 
Armed Forces. 

Providence Art Club Jo Apr. 9: 
47th Annual Exhibition of Water- 
color Club; Apr. 11-23: Paintings 
é Prints by Hannah Drury Clark, 
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Etchings by 


Gertrude P. Cady & Eliz. D. Gar- 
diner. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Apr. 16: 
4th Biennial Exhibit of Contempo- 
rary American Painting; Apr. 1-16: 
Paintings by Caroline Durieur. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery 
Painters of the War. 

ROCKFORD. ILL. 

Art Association Apr. }§-May 2: 
20th Annual Rockford Artists’ Jury 
Show. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Apr. 6-23: “Life’’ 
Magazine's War Art Exhibition; 
Apr. 1-30: Technique of Print 
Making. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries Apr. 3-15: 
Watercolors by Burnett Shyrock. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery & School of Art Apr.; 5th 
Annuai Twin City Artists Exhibit. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Apr.: Watercolors 
by Robert Lee Eskridge. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor Apr. 
6-30: Museum Masterpieces; Rodin 
Watercolors. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Apr.: Paintings by Cpl. Robert 
Reiff; 48th Annual Erhibition of 
American Society of Etchers. 

Fairway Art Gallery Apr.: Marines 
by John Garth. 

Museum of Art Zo Apr. 16: Art 
Association Annual; From Apr. 4: 
Prints by Robert Mallary; Paint- 
ings by Burr Singer; From Apr. 6: 
Watercolors by Hubert Buel; Draw- 
ings by Minna Citron. 


Apr. 7-30: 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Apr.; Pauf 
Hilaire Hiler; Amory Hare 
Knee; Emil Holzhauer. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. x 
Swone Art Gallery Apr. 1-7) 
tercolors by Jane Kimbal 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 4 
Mulvane Art Museum App. 
Drawings & Paintings by: 
Britton. a 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club April 2-22: Pai 
Omar Carringion. 

Corcoran Gallery To 
Watercolors by Rafal M 
April 2-23: Paintings 
Hewett Nye; April 2-30;" 
scape Club of Washington, | 

National Gallery. Smith f 
stitution April: Oils by ¢ 
To April 23: Lithog 
drawings by Ben Messick, ~ 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To 
5: “Rembrandt, The Dem 
man.” : 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 4 

Farnsworth Art Museum T@- 
4: European and Americaa” 
ings. 5 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, ~ 
Norton Gallery and School | 
Watercolors by Frederic 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Association April: Oilg 
Bliss Stewart. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum To 
10: Watercolors by Homer, 
tin, Sargent. 3 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To 
Watercolors by Eliot Olt 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) April 3- 
22: Paintings by Harry Gottlieb. 
Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
29: Paintings by George 


American-British Art Center (44 
W56) To April 8: 13th Annual 
Exhibition. 

American Fine Arts Society (215W 
57) April 11-30: National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists 52nd 
Annual Exhibition. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
April: Paintings by Arthur G. 
Dove. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) April 3- 
15: Paintings by Oscar Weidhaas; 
Paintings by Hilaire Hiler. 

Art of This Century (30W57) From 
April 11: Paintings, First Shovw- 
ing in America, 

Artists Gallery (43W55) To April 
10: Drawings by Sarah Berman. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To April 8: Paintings by 
Marion Greenwood; April 10-26: 
Paintings by Lily Harmon. 
Babcock Gallery (38E57) April: 
19th and 20th Century American 
Artists. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) April 3- 
22: Bernard Lamotte of Paris. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To April 
8; Paintings by Flora Schofieid; 
April 10-22: Paintings, Fred Prines, 
Sculpture, Irma Rothsiein. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To April 8: American Abstract 
Artists Association Exhibition. 

Broooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) April: Prints by Emil 
Ganso. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) April: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To April 
22: Juan Gris Retrospective. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) 
April 12: Paintings of 
Pissarro. 

Clay Club (4W8) To April 21: 
Sculpture by Nina Winkel. 

Contemporary Arts. Inc. (106E57) 
To April 14: Paintings and Gou- 
aches by Gerard Hordyk. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
April 8: Paintings by George L. 
K. Morris. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) April 5-30: 
Paintings by Paul Clemens. 
Albert Duveen (19E57) April: 18th 
and 19th Century Paintings. 
Duveen Brothers Inc. (720 Fifth) 
April: Old Masters. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) April 1- 
30: Paintings by Walter Quirt. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) April 1-16: 
Irene Ford. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison) From 
April 11: Contemperary Czecho- 
slovakian Watercolors. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To April 


From 
Paris, 


9: Paintings by Stuart Edie. 

460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park) 
April: Portraits by Contemporary 
American Artists. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
April 11: Paintings by Lesser 
Ury. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo April 4: American 
Watercolors. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (55E 
57) April 4-15: Watercolors by 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) April: 
Prints by Old and Modern Masters. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) April: 
French and American Paintings. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To April 
17: Drawings by Felix Topolski; 
April 1-30: Views of London. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To April 15: Paintings by Russell 
Cowles. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) April 
1-22: Paintings by Tanning. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
April 22: Paintings by New York 
Artists. 
Macbeth Gallery 
3-22: 19th 
Paintings. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) April 1- 
15: Paintings by Arnold Fried- 
man, 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To April 
15: Ivory Black in Modern Paint- 
ing. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) April: Hagia Sophia and 
its Restoration; To April 23: 
Chinese Paintings. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To April 15: Paintings by Gladys 
Rockmore Davis. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To April 
22: Watercolors by John Whorf. 
Morton Galleries (222W59) April 
10-22: Prints by Printmakers. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To April 16: Modern Drawings. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) April: Permanent Collec- 
tion. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) April: Permanent Col- 
lection. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth) To April 25: 118th An- 
nual Exhibit of National Academy 
of Design. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) April 3-17: Paintings by 
Trude Schmidl-Waehner; April 10- 
24: Paintings by Lt. R. A. Flor- 
sheim, 

New Art Circle (41E57) April 10- 
30: Works of Frank Herrmann. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57.. From 
April 13: “The American Scene.” 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E 
57) April: Old Masters. 

New York Historical Society (170 


(11E57) 
Century 


April 
American 


Central Pk. W.) April: Lating 
ican Works. 4 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
April 15: Paintings by Jui 
Diego. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
School of French Painters.” 


Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Toe. 
9: Paintings by Hubert 
April 9-22: Paintings by Jae 
Lamba. 3 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57)) 
April 15: Paintings by 
Hanson. _ 
Peikin Galleries (55 St. & 5” 
To April 30: Joseph Schepp 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To 
Mario Carreno. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To d 
Paintings by Davis Herron 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) ’ 
8: Watercolors by Elizabeth 
hawk-Jones. a 
Riverside Museum (310 Rif 
Dr.) To April 9: California 
color Society. 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) 

26: Paintings by Milion 
Marsden Hartley, Abraham 
ner and Max Weber. 4 
Schacht Gallery (23E64) To) 
8: Paintings by A. W 
Group of Contemporary 
and Sculptures. 4 
Schaeffer Galleries (63E57) 4 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries { 
April: Eariy American 
Schultheis Art Galleries (16 
Lane) April: Old Masters. ~ 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. @ 
April: Old Masters. f 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) ¥ 
Old Masters. ; 
Society of Illustrators { 
April 2-14: Paintings by 
Emerson Cook. 4 
Studio Gallery (96 Fifth) T@ 
8: New York Society of 
Artists. ; 
Studio Guild (130W57) April) 
Jane Peterson and Angele WA 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) T@5 
8: Paintings by Fernand 
april 10-29: Lee Ault Coll 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) 
15:. Watercolors by E. C. @@ 
Weyhe Gallery (794 

Aprit 5-29: Prints by Pye 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 4 
Watercolors and Drawings 
the Permanent Collection. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E04 
April 8: Sculpture OF 
Hamar; To April 14: “t 
Yesterday and Today’; Fi 
13: “Five Centuries of 
Willard Gallery (32E57) 
29: Works of Mark Tobey.” 
Howard Young Gallery @ 
April: Old Masters. ¢ 
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